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1975  National  Headline  Award  Winner 


That’s  because  our  award-winning 
Washington  Bureau  chief  writes  a  "con¬ 
sistently  outstanding  special  column’’* 
of  political  commentary  with  insights 
gained  through  twenty-five  years  on  the 
capital  beat. 

Lisagor’s  coverage  of  the  White 
House,  foreign  policy  and  Washington 
politics  helped  earn  him  the  reputation 
of  "Washington’s  all-’round  best  cor¬ 
respondent.’’** 

Lisagor  is  seen  regularly  on  Meet  the 
Press  and  Washington  Week  in  Review, 
and  hiS  many  journalism  awards  include 
two  recent  ones  for  TV  news  commen¬ 
tary. 

He  is  one  more  reason  why  editors 
and  readers  choose  the  Chicago  Daily 
News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 

•From  hib  1975  National  Headline  Award. 

•'Time  magazine 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


the  gap 

•eidens... 

In  circulation  between  San 
Antonio's  two  top  newspapers 
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SOURCE:  ABC  Publishers'  Statements  dated  March  31  of  each 
year.  Calculations  by  San  Antonio  Light  Research  Dept. 

San  Anlfifo  Light 


FIRST  IN  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


SAN  ANTONIO'S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  FOR  22  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


With  the  attached  THREE-WAY  CARD  we  believe  that  we  have  made  publication  ordering 
much  easier.  Simply  check  off  the  services  of  your  choice  and  return  the  card  today:  Mail 
remittance  with  order  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  our  invoice  later. 

Use  This  handy  card  to  order  all  3  of  these 

EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER  PUBLICATIONS . 

EditOI*  published  weekly 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community — editorial,  advertising,  production,  etc. 

E&P  Market  Guide  published  November  1975 

Exclusive  data  and  statistics,  individual  market  surveys  of  all  daily  newspaper  markets. 

E&P  Year  Book  published  April  1975 

Directory  of  U.S.  and  foreign  newspaper,  personnel,  related  data.  600  pages.  Tear  Here 
PI'  ise  sot  nit  . 

m  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 
□  u.nc  yv.it,  12.50  □  '.v:  y.-ats,  .'23.00  □  thri-L- yr  30.00 

•*E&P  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 

Ql'.^  '  Oitii-n,  '  ’0.0(;  p-- 1  -opv. QBulk  oidt'rs  (.5  oi  mini';  '  i3  DO  <  .i . 

(Mo.  o;  r  . 

•*E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  —  Exclusive  Data  on  Newspaper  Markets 

Ql  V  .'b  00  plm  ^  opy.QBulk  orders  (5  or  more;  ?  i  S.OO  ea . 

''^11.  ot  C'lpio- 

INIame . 

Company . Position . 

Address  . 

City  .  State . Zip . 

HOME  ADDRESS  OFFICE  ADDRESS 

BILL  ME  BILL  MY  COMPANY  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 

*Pavment  with  order  saves  mailing  charge 
"  'U.S.  and  Canada  Only.  All  other  countries  $35.00  a  year. 
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Order  these  3  Editor  A  Publisher  publications  today 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Current  news  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  informative  features 
on  newspaper  publishing  and 
advertising;  complete  coverage 
of  editorial,  advertising,  and 
business  departments  .  .  .  plus 
news  of  syndicates,  equipment, 
related  fields.  $12.50  per  year. 
issues) 


1976  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets;  1976  estimates 
of  population,  retail  sales,  and 
income;  extensive  detailed  indi¬ 
vidual  market  surveys  for  over 
1,500  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  markets.  Data  on 
retailing  and  other  factors.  $20. 
per  copy.  (502  pages) 


1975  E&P  YEAR  BOOK 

Over  600  pages— directory  of 
all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies 
with  names  of  executives  and 
editors;  circulation,  ad  rates, 
etc.  Lists  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
weeklies,  foreign  newspapers, 
syndicates,  news  services,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  $20.  per  copy. 


MAIL  THl  ORDIR  CARDS  BflOW— NO  POSTAGE  NECESSARY  IN  U.S. 


FIRST  CLASS 
Permit  No.  172 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

No  Pottage  Stamp  Neceaaary  If  Mailed  In  the  United  Statea 


Postage  will  b«^  paid  by 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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The  ins-and-outs  of  electronic  ad  composition. 


The  Harris  2200/4000  System  gives  you  a  fast,  completely  auto¬ 
mated  ad  processing  system. 

On  the  input  side,  you  use  the  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System 
to  arrange  ad  copy  in  a  full-size  electronic  image  to  match  the 
advertiser’s  layout.  The  operator  can  manipulate  copy  on  the 
screen,  changing  point  size,  typeface,  leading  and  position,  until  he 
Is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  strikes  the  “set-it”  key. 

On  the  output  side,  the  Harris  Fototronic  4000  includes  an  on¬ 
line  automatic  stabilization  paper  processor/dryer  which  delivers 
high  quality  composition,  ready  for  page  makeup. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  ad  setting,  look  to  the 
Harris  2200/4000  System.  Harris  Corporation,  Harris  Composition 
Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


There’s  mc»e 
in^TheNew^” 
and  there’s 
mcMre  thanme 
Buihilo 
Evening  News 


Carl  J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc.,  found 
The  News  carries  more  than  double  the 
general  news  stories  that  have  shown 
in  Nelson’s  all-paper  averages.  It’s  one 
reason  that  The  News  is  Western  New 
York’s  complete  newspaper.  But  there 
is  more. 

Each  day  News’  editors  prepare 
special  community  editions  with  gen¬ 
eral  news  pertinent  to  specific  delivery 
areas. 

This  means  that  while  a  Dunkirk 
family  reads  their  edition  of  The  News 
a  family  in  Niagara  Falls  is  reading 
theirs.  They’re  50  miles  apart,  yet  each 
will  read  about  their  own  community; 
the  local  politics,  social  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties  that  concern  them. 

Such  commitment  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  has  earned  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  an  audience  unmatched  by  any 
medium  in  Buffalo.  Editorial  excel¬ 
lence  has  earned  The  News  dozens  of 
awards,  including  two  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

No  wonder  it’s  the  most  powerful  med¬ 
ium  in  Buffalo. 

Buffalo 
Evening  Nev\« 

One  News  Plaza,  Buffal^,  New  York 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

AUGUST 

31-Sept.  5— ANPA-INPA  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  Har¬ 
rison  Inn,  Southbury,  Conn. 

SEPTEMBER 

5 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Assn.,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind. 

5-6 — Western  Newspaper  Foundation  Workshop,  Golden  Gateway  Holi¬ 
day  Inn,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

5- 7 — Maine  Press  Assn.  Fall  Conference,  Tread way-Samoset  Hotel,  Rock¬ 

land.  Me. 

6—  Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.  Ad  Staff  Day,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  In¬ 

dianapolis.  Ind. 

6- 9 — N.Y.  State  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Buck  Hill  Inn,  Buck 

Hill  Falls.  Pa. 

7- 10 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Living  with  Less  Energy,  Georgia  Insti¬ 

tute  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

7-10 — ANPA  Foundation  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Journalists:  Making 
Statistics  Come  Alive,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7-11— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Summer  Meeting,  Harrah's  Club  & 
Hotel.  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev. 

11-12 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn,  Group  Newspaper  Seminar,  Marriott 
Motor  Hotel,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago.  III. 

11-13 — Allied  Publishers  Fall  Meeting,  Anchorage  Westward,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

11-13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference  Meeting,  Rock  Lake  Lodge, 
Table  Rock  Lake,  Mo. 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Meadowlands  Hilton  Inn.  Washington,  Pa. 

11- 14 — New  York  Press  Assn.  Fall  Convention,  Mohonk  Mountain  House, 

New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Senator  Hotel,  Sac¬ 

ramento,  Calif. 

13- 14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bus,  Ohio. 

14- 26 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  for 

Newspapers  under  75,000  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

16 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

17- 18 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Board  Meetings, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

17- 19 — Minnesota  Symposium  on  Visual  Communication,  Minneapolis 

College  of  Art  and  Design.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

18- 20 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.,  Host  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  LeClaire  Hotel, 

Moline.  III. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Summer  Conference,  Sheraton- 
Fontainebleau.  Ocean  City,  Md. 

19- 21 — New  England  Press  Assn.,  Sheraton  Islander.  Newport,  R.l. 

20- 23 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  DeSoto 

Hilton,  Savannah,  Ga. 

20- 24 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Conference, 

Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Marriott  Hotel,  Lin¬ 

colnshire,  III. 

23-26 — American  Assn,  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose.  Calif. 

26-28 — Ad  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Marriott  Inn,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwichport,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass. 

28-Oct.  1— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Central  Region 
Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

28-Oct.  10 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for 
Newspapers  under  75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention, 

Seven  Springs  Resort.  Champion,  Pa. 

2- 3 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

3- 12— UPl  Edicon,  Inter-Continental  Hotel,  London  England. 

5-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Southern  Region  Confer¬ 
ence,  Tampa,  Fla. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Secrecy,  Government  and  the  Public,  U. 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

5-10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

5- 11 — Annual  Photo  Workshop  of  the  U.  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 

nalism,  Nevada.  Mo. 

6- 10 — World  Press  Institute  15th  Anniversary  Year  Commemoration,  Ma- 

calester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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"Coca-Cola"and  'Xoke" 

Trademark®  Trade-mark® 

Our  trade-marks  have 
endured  stock  market  crashes, 
world  wars,  the  nuclear  age. 
and  would  be  Imitators. 


But  can  they 
endure  the  typewriter? 


Ah  h,  that’s 
the  key  to  ( 
our  survival! 

For  the  J 
typewriter^vi 


which  keep  ourlaw- 
.^yers  awake 

trembling 

They’re  strong 
courageous 
^^^men,  who  will 
go  beyond 


has 

torture  of  being'^^^^*® 
lower  cased  to  death. 

Or  the  painful  demise  of 
strangulation  through 
pluralization. 

Or,  worse  yet,  the  agony  of 
being  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
the  possessive. 

These  are  the  nightmares 


^^^^^^^our  trade-marks 
But  alas,  even  a  trade-mark  law¬ 
yer  has  his  breaking  point. 

So  please.  Watch  your  type¬ 
writer.  All  you  need  remember 
is  our  simple  trade-mark  rule: 
"Always  capitalized,  never 
pluralized,  never  possessive." 


**Asplendid 

service...** 

^  Unduplicated  by  any 
other  source...^ 

honest 

approadi...^ 

^^Qear, 

Concise, 

Unbiased...’* 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it's  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab- indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law’s 
principal  provisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
its  complete  text. 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary  Updates  are  mai  led  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnai  Is  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 
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CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


“IF  JOURNALISTS  OF  200  YEARS  AGO  had  the  facilities 
and  scope  that  we  have  today,  this  ‘Revolutionary  Bulletin’ 
is  about  what  they  would  have  produced,  we  think,”  writes 
executive  editor  B.  Dale  Davis  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
in  sending  Catch-lines  the  first  of  an  eleven  month  series 
of  “your-are-there”  supplements  celebrating  the  birth  of 
the  nation. 

The  tab-size,  eight  pages  under  date  of  .August  24,  1775, 
distributed  with  last  Sunday’s  Bulletin  is  an  eye  and 
mind-tickler.  For  instance,  the  page  one,  left-hand  column 
box  of  items  headed  “Hear  Ye”  has  one  paragraph  under  a 
line  cut  of  George  Washington:  “Gen.  Washington  has  or¬ 
dered  troops  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  stop  naked  bathing  in 
the  Charles  River.  ‘It  has  been  observed  and  complained 
that  many  men,  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  common 
modesty,  are  running  about  naked  on  the  bridge,’  the  gen¬ 
eral  said,  ‘whilst  passengers,  and  even  ladies  of  the  first 
fashion  of  the  neighborhood,  are  passing  over  it,  as  if  they 
meant  to  glory  in  their  shame.’  ” 

.And  under  a  page  headline,  “Freshest  Advices  Foreign 
and  Domestick”  labeled  as  authentic  news  dispatches  from 
August,  1775  is  this  London  item:  “Stocks  on  the  London 
market  fell  1.5  percent  upon  the  arrival  of  news  of  the 
engagement  of  the  king’s  troops  and  provincials  at 
Lexington,  Mass.  It  is  said  that  Lord  North,  the  prime 
minister,  when  he  received  the  news  that  the  provincials 
had  defeated  Gen.  Gage’s  troops,  was  struck  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  turned  pale,  and  did  not  utter  a  syllable  for 
several  minutes.” 

More  later — but  meantime  much  research  and  illustra¬ 
tive  material  for  the  paper  came  from  the  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kean  Archives,  Philadelphia.  The 
Revolutionary  Bulletin  is  written  and  researched  by 
James  Smart,  with  .Arthur  Griffiths,  editor,  and  Rudy  Di- 
Felice,  art  director. 

*  «  « 

LETTER  TO  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN— A  Mrs.  R.P.C.  in  Pol¬ 
ly’s  Pointers,  distributed  by  NEA  says:  “Dear  Polly — 
Rather  than  write  my  congressman  a  letter,  I  clip  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles  that  say  what  I  want  to  say, 
or  which  reveal  information  I  want  my  congressman  to 
know.  This  has  the  impact  of  a  letter  with  the  source  mate¬ 
rial  included.” 

*  •  * 

THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  APPITUDE  TEST— Back  in  the 
early  30s,  Jack  Zaiman  decided  on  a  newspaper  career:  it 
was  “wildly  romantic  and  exciting”  working  as  an  office 
boy  after  school  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  On  er¬ 
rands,  he  was  a  great  leg  boy — he’d  run  all  the  way. 

When  he  had  to  dash  to  the  railroad  station  to  pick  up 
photos  from  the  baggage  car  of  the  New  York  train  (no 
wirephotos  then).  Jack  says  when  the  train  got  in  at  10:28 
p.m.,  he  would  be  back  in  the  office  with  the  pictures  by 
10:35.  Late  at  night  asked  to  carry  photos  up  Main  Street 
to  the  engraving  company,  he  would  run  the  quarter-mile 
feeling  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  getting  the  paper 
out  on  time  depended  on  him. 

And  when  the  city  editor  wanted  copy  run  on  foot  from 
City  Hall  to  the  Courant,  the  late  reporter  William  A.  Lin- 
nane  typed  like  mad,  handed  Jack  a  page  or  two  and  off  the 
boy  would  go  and  be  back  from  that  quarter  mile  in  about 
10  minutes  for  two  more  pages  of  copy. 

As  a  two-year  veteran  of  unpaid  newspaper  service  by 
his  junior  year  at  Weaver  High  School,  Jack  applied  for  a 
reporting  job  on  The  Lookout.  The  faculty  adviser  and  the 
girl  editor  gave  candidates  test  assignments.  They  duly 
called  Jack  in  and  gave  a  verdict:  “You  have  no  aptitude 
for  newspaper  work.”  The  rejected  boy  ran  down  to  the 
Courant  and  told  everybody.  The  city  editor  shortly  there¬ 
after  appointed  Jack  the  high  school  correspondent  and  for 
two  years  after  he  did  everything  he  could  to  scoop  The 
Lookout. 

Some  40  years  later.  Jack  Zaiman  is  still  with  the  Cour¬ 
ant.  He’s  now  political  columnist. 
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From  the  Desk  Of 


Roy  Stryker 

General  Advertising  Manager 
The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

it's  no  small  wonder  SYRACUSE  is  rated 

"AMERICA'S  BEST  TEST  MARKET"  and 
NUMBER  ONE  in  COLOR  in  New  York  State.. 

Here  are  some  reasons  for  the  excitement... 
Population— 1,631,300 

►  Effective  Buying  Income— $6,179,791,000 
Total  Retail  Sales— $3,673,363,000 
^  General  Merchandise  Sales— $426,626,000 
^  Food  Sales-$843, 124,000 

If  you  want  to  he  current  with  the  movement  of  your 
products  and  seriously  desire  to  improve  your  bottom 
line  figures  you  can  start  things  happening  in  a  hurry 
hy  including  The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS. 

We'd  like  to  work  with  you  on  your  next  sales 
activity!  Inquire  about  our  continuing  promotion  -  Jj, 
"Clip  the  Coupons  &  Save!"  ,  /  llimi 


15  county  circulation  area  figures 
from  "Sales  Management  1974 
Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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tmf  fourth  estate 

Rotter’  U  BfoAo  ja'Ties  Wngm  Btoah 

Pubitsher  and  Editor  Publisher  Chairman  ot  the  Board  1912-1959 


Attempts  to  use  the  press 

Some  attempts  to  deceive  newspapers  into  investijratin>?  reports 
or  publishinj;  stories  involvinj;  misrepresentations  or  erroneous 
information  have  been  referred  to  in  E&P  and  others  (including: 
the  newspapers  involved)  as  “hoaxes.”  Actually,  they  have  been 
attempts  to  mislead  the  press  and  use  it  for  an  ulterior  purpose. 

A  true  “hoax”  is  a  humorous  or  mi.schievous  trick  involving:  a 
fraud  played  off  as  a  jest.  We  all  need  a  fjood  laug:h  every  now  and 
then,  even  to  laug:h  at  ourselves,  and  why  should  newspapers  and 
newspaper  people  be  immune  to  pranksters? 

When  it  noes  beyond  beinj;  a  prank,  a  jest,  or  a  mischievous  trick, 
however,  it  becomes  not  a  hoax  but  a  deception  on  the  public  for  a 
purpose. 

Last  week  E&P  reported  (pag:e  7)  that  the  F.B.I.  had  placed  false 
articles  in  newspapers  as  part  of  its  counter-intellig:ence  tactics 
ag:ainst  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  during:  the  sixties.  The  purpose  of  this 
bog:us  news  and  the  results  expected  from  it  are  not  clear.  But  it 
seems  obvious  that  a  public  deceived  can  be  a  public  manipulated, 
and  that  becomes  an  extremely  dang:erous  weapon  as  Hitler  and 
Goebbels  demonstrated  not  too  long:  ag:o. 

The  letters  alleg:edly  written  by  a  nine-year-old  boy  to  political 
fig:ures  (and  the  authentic  replies  to  them)  which  were  accepted 
and  published  by  the  Xew  York  Tioien  as  leg:itimate,  turned  out  to 
be  a  fraud.  It  could  have  been  a  humorous  prank,  or  “political 
satire”  as  the  adult  perpetrator  claimed,  but  it  really  was  a  decep¬ 
tion  and  exploitation  of  the  public,  the  newspaper,  and  the  political 
fig:ures  who  responded — he  had  a  book  in  mind  all  the  time,  it 
seems. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  need  for  eternal  vig:ilance  by  editors  and 
reporters  to  recognize  attempts  to  use  the  press  for  such  purposes 
and  to  reject  them.  The  public  can  be  g:rateful  to  an  honest  and 
reliable  press  for  the  complete  exposure  and  explanation  g:iven  by 
newspapers  when  it  has  occurred  they  have  been  taken  in  or  de¬ 
ceived.  Separating:  fact  from  fiction  is  the  newspaper’s  job  and 
most  of  the  time  the  job  is  well  done. 


I.D.  cards  for  correspondents 

.\fter  many  years  of  discussions,  the  United  Nations  General 
-Assembly  will  have  before  it  a  draft  convention  “for  the  protection 
of  journalists  eng:ag:ed  in  dang:erous  missions  in  areas  of  armed 
conflict.” 

It  is  a  g:ood  idea  because,  as  the  saying:  Koes,  in  the  lig:ht  of 
experience  in  the  last  .35  years  anything:  in  this  area  would  be  an 
improvement.  The  deg:ree  of  improvement  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  even  if  the  convention  is  presented  by  the  U.N.  for  sig:na- 
ture  by  member  nations. 

The  ideolog:ical  differences  that  divide  nations  of  the  East  and 
West  and  now  the  Third  World  and  g:ive  them  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  role  of  the  press  in  society  also  apply  to  the  definition 
and  function  of  a  correspondent. 

Unless  and  until  there  is  universal  respect  for  the  freedom  to 
report,  transmit  and  publish  the  news  without  g:overnmental  re¬ 
strictions,  dictates  and  censorship,  there  isn’t  much  hope  that  the 
rig:hts  and  safety  of  correspondents  will  be  universally  respected. 
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Start  erasing 
one  of  society's 
big  mistakes 


Recruitment  ads 
seek  minorities 

Five  public  service  advertisements  that  encour¬ 
age  minorities  to  consider  journalism  careers  are 
being  distributed  to  daily  newspapers  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund. 

The  five  advertisements  (3  are  shown  here) 
were  selected  in  the  Fund’s  1975  Career  Adver¬ 
tisement  Program.  They  were  chosen  from  55  en¬ 
tries  submitted  by  students  from  colleges  which 
emphasize  advertising  studies. 

The  students  are:  Judith  B.  Adams,  San  Diego 
State  University;  Virginia  Graves,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville;  Chuck  Mitchell,  Memphis 
State  University;  S.  Chris  Stanton,  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  Bowling  Green ;  and  Karen  Zim¬ 
merman,  also  of  Western  Kentucky  University. 

Newspapers  wanting  copies  of  the  career  adver¬ 
tisements  may  write  the  Newspaper  Fund,  P.O. 
Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540.  All  ads  are  in  off¬ 
set  camera-ready  form  at  8y8"xll"- 


Plan  Q  career 
in  Journolism 
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If  you 

were  running  a 
nev^^paper... 


\\buld  you  inint  more 
business/fmancial  news  than 
any  bu^ess  publication? 

And  would  you  also  publish  local  bank-  making  or  managing  money.  art.  music  and  book  news  than  any 

ruptcy  filings,  Johannesburg  stock  Another  is  that  New  York,  where  other  publication.  And  the  same  goes 
exchange  closings,  prices  of  frozen  The  Times  is  published,  is  a  one-of-a-  for  its  coverage  of  national  and  inter¬ 
pork  belly  futures  and  the  like...fol-  kind  city.  One  out  of  every  10  dollars  national  news, 
lowing  every  business  day. earned  in  the  U.S.  is  earned  in  the  New  And  yet  it  is  likely  that  The  Times 
The  New  York  Times  does  and  it  York  region.  It  is  the  stock,  bond,  bank-  business  reporting  is  the  chief  reason 
adds  up  to  about  380  columns  of  news  ing  and  business  headquarters  of  the  whythesetwostatementscanbemade 
filling  some  90  pages  — including  busi-  nation  and,  probably,  the  world.  year  after  year:  1.  More  New  York  cor- 

ness  and  financial  advertising— every  Fortunately,  the  capability  of  The  porate  and  financial  officers  read  The 
week  in  the  financial  sections  alone.  NewYork  Times  is  such  that  it  can  give  Times  than  any  other  publication. 

One  reason  for  this  extensive  cover-  this  detailed  business  picture  without  2.  The  Times  carries  more  business/ 
age  is  that  the  average  working  adult  being  all  work  and  no  play.  The  Times  financial  advertising  than  any  other 
spends  about  half  the  waking  hours  also  publishes  more  theater,  dance,  U.S.  publication. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Kansas  City  Star  to  convert  to  DiLitho 


The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
Times  announced  this  week  plans  for 
converting  45  press  units  to  the  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Machinery’s  DiLitho 
system  called  Roto-Screen. 

The  DiLitho  (registered  trademark 
by  the  ANPA/Research  Institute)  sys¬ 
tem  was  developed  and  tested  in  a  joint 
venture  by  Inland  and  the  Star.  Total 
cost  for  the  system  including  conver¬ 
sion  h‘’s  not  been  disclosed.  The  Inland 
system  was  introduced  at  the  June 
ANPA/RI  conference  in  Houston  and 
at  that  time  the  cost  of  a  single  damp¬ 
ening  (DiLitho)  unit  was  quoted  at 
approximately  $17,000  without  in¬ 
stallation. 

The  quality  of  printing,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  several  Star  executives  was 
the  prime  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
the  new  system,  closely  matches  that 
of  offset  printing.  The  quality  of  pho¬ 
tographic  reproduction  also  improved 
in  all  of  the  test  runs  according  to 
management  in  addition  to  spot  color 
and  four  color  reproduction. 

The  conversion  of  four  Hoe  p'^ess 
lines  (three  lines  with  10  units  and 
one  line  with  15  units)  will  place  the 
Star  as  the  first  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  to  print  100  percent  by  the  DiLitho 
process.  There  are  presently  approxi¬ 
mately  30  newspapers  with  circulations 
under  100,000  now  using  DiLitho  tech¬ 
niques. 

May  1976  completion 

By  May  of  1976  the  newspaper  plans 
to  complete  the  conversion  of  all  the 
units  with  the  paper  doing  some  of  the 
installation  work.  The  Inland  organiza¬ 
tion  will  do  the  major  modification 
work  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic  letterpress 
units. 

The  Roto-Screen  dampener  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Inland  and  employs  a  stain¬ 
less  steel  cylindrical  screen,  a  specially 
designed  air  knife  manifold  and  an  ac¬ 
companying  reservoir  for  the  solution. 
The  dampener  performs  as  the  screen 
rotates,  picking  up  the  solution  from 
the  reservoir  and  turning  so  that  the 
air  knife  blows  the  solution  into  the 
printing  unit.  The  Roto-screen  can  be 
installed  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of 
the  arch  and  the  fountain  solution  is 
blown  directly  on  the  ink  drum. 

During  the  test  runs  made  earlier  at 
the  Star,  standard  letterpress  black 
ink  and  standard  letterpress  30  pound 
letterpress  newsprint  were  used.  The 
Star  plans  to  continue  to  use  both  let¬ 
terpress  black  ink  and  letterpress  news¬ 
print.  The  newspaper  will  use  conven¬ 
tional  anodized  wipe-on  offset  plates, 
.009"  thick,  available  in  quantity  or¬ 
ders  at  about  $.70  per  plate.  The  Star’s 
plate  usage  is  approximately  7500  per 
week  with  a  projected  and  tested  im¬ 
pression  of  100,000  per  offset  plate. 


Frank  McKinney  (I),  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  Clark  Murray  (c). 
president  of  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.;  and  Delbert  Irish  (r),  production 
superintendent  of  the  Star  examine  samples  from  the  Star's  DiLitho  production  rur  in 
which  Inland's  Roto-Screen  dampener  was  used. 

Testing  was  done  for  a  period  of  six  general  manager  of  the  Star,  the  man- 

weeks  on  one  and  two  units  with  a  run-  agement  is  excited  over  the  results  of 

ning  paper  waste  at  one-half  of  one  the  joint  experiment  and  feel  that  the 

percent.  No  data  has  been  compiled  on  newspaper  will  soon  be  able  to  give  the 

make-ready  waste  for  the  new  system  readers  and  advertisers  offset  quality 

but  executives  believe  that  vvnth  less  with  a  relatively  modest  expenditure 

running  breaks,  paper  waste  will  be  and  without  waiting  several  years  for 

under  that  of  offset  press  operations.  speed-up  improvements  in  new  offset 
According  to  Frank  S.  McKinney,  presses. 


Georgia  daily  to  abide 
by  judge^s  *gag^  rule 


said  the  reason  was  the  fear  that  it 
would  prejudice  jurors  in  the  two  other 
trials. 

The  case  involved  James  Hickox,  one 
of  four  men  accused  of  stealing  $13,400 
worth  of  timber  from  public  land.  The 
two  men  who  are  yet  to  be  tried  face 
the  same  charges.  One  of  them  is  Ware 
County  Commission  Chairman  Mait¬ 
land  Popham,  which  added  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  trial  news-wise. 

The  Journal-Herald  had  said  that  it 
would  abide  by  the  judge’s  decision  but 
under  protest  while  it  consulted  with 
attorneys. 

The  president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  immediately  took  issue  with 
the  judge. 

“The  action  of  Ware  County  Judge 
Ben  Hodges  in  ordering  a  ban  on  the 
publication  of  testimony  in  a  public 
trial  where  the  welfare  and  tax  money 
of  the  people  of  Ware  County  are  in¬ 
volved  has  too  many  characteristics  of 
Watergate,’’  said  W.  H.  Champion,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dublin  Courier-Herald. 


Paul  Robinson,  managing  editor, 
Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald,  said 
this  week  that  he  believes  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  abide  by  judge’s  order  barring 
reporters  from  quoting  two  of  the  four 
defendants  in  an  open  trial. 

The  judge  attempted  to  ban  de¬ 
tailed  coverage  of  the  trial  and  then 
had  to  clarify  his  position  when  the 
media  protested. 

Representatives  of  the  Journal-Her¬ 
ald  met  with  Superior  Court  Judge 
Ren  Hodges  to  exnlain  the  news  me¬ 
dia’s  position  and  this  led  to  the  judge 
saying  that  he  only  meant  to  limit  re¬ 
porting  on  testimony  relating  to  two 
other  defendants  who  are  to  be  tried 
later. 

Robinson  said  that  the  judge  later 
explained  his  position  and  added  that 
reporters  could  use  testimony  in  the 
trial  unless  it  refers  to  two  defendants 
who  are  to  be  tried  later. 

Originally,  the  judge  said  reporters 
could  sit  in  on  the  trial  but  would  be 
required  to  restrict  their  reporting.  He 


Allbritton’s  stock  offer 
rejected  by  Star  directors 


Nine  directors  representing  three 
families  controlling  Washington  Star 
Communications,  Inc.  have  rejected  an 
offer  by  Star  publisher  Joe  L.  Allbrit- 
ton  to  buy  up  90%  of  their  stock.  They 
left  the  door  open  for  further  negotia¬ 
tion. 

Allbritton  extended  until  September  2 
his  tender  offer  for  90%  of  the  stock  of 
Washington  Star  Communications  Inc., 
which  owns  the  newspaper  and  six 
broadcast  stations. 

In  a  brief  announcement,  Allbritton, 
who  owns  the  other  10%,  said  he  would 
continue  to  try  to  resolve  objections  to 
the  .$28.5  million  tender  offer  from  the 
three  families  who  control  the  company. 

A  letter  from  Godfrey  W.  Kauffmann, 
president,  of  WSCI,  urging  stockhold¬ 
ers  to  decline  the  Allbritton  offer,  did 
not  take  issue  with  the  $28.5  million 
price  ($1600  per  share)  but  expressed 
disapproval  of  some  of  the  conditions 
of  sale. 

Kauffmann’s  letter  pointed  out  the 
nine  directors  control  10,'148  shares  or 
52.7%  of  the  total  WSCI  stock,  enough 
to  prevent  Allbritton  from  acquiring 
controlling  interest  in  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  financially  distressed  Star 
newspaper. 

The  letter  emphasized  that  Allbrit¬ 
ton’s  proposal  didn’t  guarantee  to  buy 
all  the  stock  tendered  unless  more  than 
80%  should  be  tendered.  It  also  made 
his  acceptance  contingent  on  approval 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  of  his  request  that  he  have  five 
years  in  which  to  dispose  of  broadcast 
properties  concerned. 

Allbritton  now  owns  10%  of  WSCI 
and  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
newspaper  alone.  His  August  18  offer 
to  buy  90%  of  WSCI  stock  came  two 
weeks  after  the  FCC  had  deferred, 
pending  a  hearing  likely  to  last  a  year, 
a  decision  on  whether  it  would  allow 
Allbritton  to  buy  control  of  WSCI’s 
six  profitable  broadcast  properties.  All¬ 
britton  had  contended  he  needed  the 
revenue  from  these  to  tide  him  over  a 
rebuilding  period  for  the  newspaper, 
now  losing  about  a  million  dollars  a 
month,  and  had  urged  the  FCC  to  relax 
its  rule  forbidding  cross-ownership  of 
a  newspaper  and  broadcast  media  in  the 
same  locality. 

Faced  with  a  year’s  delay,  Allbritton 
stoutly  maintained  he’d  still  save  the 
newspaper  and  his  new  proposal  was 
to  buy  the  90%  of  WSCI  stock  with 
the  following  conditions,  in  addition  to 
being  given  five  years  by  the  FCC  to 
divest  required  broadcast  properties: 

•  That  the  FCC  guarantee  Allbrit¬ 
ton  the  right  to  defer  federal  income 
tax  payments  on  the  proceeds  of  any 
sale  of  the  broadcast  properties. 

•  That  any  appeal  by  public  interest 


groups  or  other  parties  of  the  FCC’s 
rulings  be  disposed  of. 

•  That  the  various  entities  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  Communications,  including 
the  newspaper,  suffer  no  material  ad¬ 
verse  change  in  their  business  or  oper¬ 
ations  between  now  and  January  30, 
1976,  the  last  day  on  which  Allbritton 
would  be  able  to  buy  tendered  stock. 

Kauffmann’s  letter  said  that  in  the 
opinion  of  WSCI  counsel  it  is  unlikely 
that  all  these  conditions  can  be  met, 
which  means  that  Allbritton  would  not 
be  obliged  to  buy  the  shares  offered. 
The  directors  of  WSCI  concurring  with 
the  Kauffmann  letter  were  Crosby  N. 
Boyd,  Newbold  Noyes,  John  H.  Kauff¬ 
mann,  John  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Rudolph 
Kauffmann  II,  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  Robert 
G.  Cleveland  and  Richard  S.  Stakes. 
The  other  three  directors  are  Allbrit¬ 
ton,  J.  Clifford  Folger  and  Willmott 
Lewis,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  business 
manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Meantime,  perhaps  spurred  by  cabi¬ 
net  and  Senatorial  criticism  of  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  pass  on  Allbritton’s  original  re¬ 
quest,  the  FCC  on  Augu.st  8  had  held  a 


Appeals  court  stays 
Farr’s  conviction 

William  T.  Farr,  the  Los  Angeles 
newsman,  was  granted  a  stay  (August 
25)  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  of  its  order 
upholding  his  contempt  conviction  for 
refusing  to  disclose  the  source  of  a 
news  article. 

The  stay  was  issued  pending  the  fil¬ 
ing  and  final  disposition  of  a  petition 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
for  a  review  of  the  appellate  court’s 
August  8  decision. 

Farr  had  refused  to  disclose  source.? 
for  an  article  he  wrote  during  the 
Charles  M.  Manson  murder  trial  in 
1971.  The  judge  in  the  case  had  or¬ 
dered  attorneys  and  others  involved  to 
say  nothing  to  newsmen. 


Paris  daily  sold 

A  controlling  interest  in  Le  Figaro, 
a  Paris  daily,  has  been  acquired  by 
Jean  Hersant  from  Jean  Prouvost,  a 
textile-and-publishing  magnate,  who 
held  financial  control  for  26  years. 
About  half  of  the  employes  of  the  paper 
staged  a  brief  walkout  last  month  to 
oppose  the  sale  to  Hersant,  who  led  a 
pro-German  youth  group  during  the 
Nazi  occupation.  They  also  charged 
that  he  had  suppressed  the  political 
independence  of  other  papers  that  have 
come  under  his  control. 


pre-hearing  conference.  At  the  same 
time,  a  plan  was  being  discussed  that 
might  make  the  entire  question  of  a 
hearing  moot. 

The  plan,  one  pos.sibly  in  Kauffmann’s 
mind  for  further  negotiation,  when  he 
w’rote  the  letter  rejecting  Allbritton’s 
purchase  proposal,  would  involve  a  far 
more  modest  proposal  than  Allbritton 
advanced  last  November.  In  essence, 
Allbritton  would  acquire  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  but  not  the  three  Washington 
broadcasting  stations  whose  profits  he 
said  were  essential  to  the  continued  life 
of  the  newspaper.  He  would  acquire, 
however,  one  of  the  two  WSCI  stations 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.  and  one  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C. 

Some  sources  told  E&P  this  plan  was 
almost  agreed  on  August  8,  but  Allbrit¬ 
ton  apparently  backed  off  between  that 
time  and  August  18. 

Until  and  unless  some  acceptable 
agreement  is  worked  out,  the  FCC  is 
going  ahead  with  its  plans  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  Allbritton  proposal  of  last  No¬ 
vember,  with  a  hearing  date  set  for 
September  16. 

An  FCC  spokesman  told  E&P,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  unlikely  the  hearing  could 
get  under  way  at  that  time,  due  to  re¬ 
quests  for  a  delay  by  John  P.  McGoff, 
Michigan  publisher  who  has  been  wag¬ 
ing  a  continuous  fight  for  more  than  a 
year  to  buy  the  Star  without  its  broad¬ 
casting  affiliates. 


Cruise  advertiser  is 
charged  with  fraud 

A  Charlottesville,  Va.,  businessman 
was  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
for  12  counts  of  mail  fraud  in  a  case 
involving  the  advertising  of  luxury 
liner  cruises  to  the  Caribbean  and 
Mediterranean. 

Charged  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  in¬ 
dictments  released  August  24  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Wyant  Jr.,  head  of  W.  W.  Ven¬ 
tures,  which  advertised  cruises  on  the 
S.S.  United  States  in  the  New  York 
Thnes,  Washington  Post,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  and  other  papers. 

Wyant,  who  is  missing,  allegedly  of¬ 
fered  “luxury  condominium”  cruises  at 
a  cost  of  $500  per  person  for  a  month 
long  trip.  Cruises  were  supposed  to  be 
run  July  1976,  to  July  1977.  How¬ 
ever,  his  company  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  purchase  the  ship  from  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration. 

Although  still  missing,  Wyant’s  ar¬ 
raignment  has  been  scheduled  for  Sep¬ 
tember  4.  A  government  attorney  said 
some  but  not  all  the  money  paid  for 
cruises  has  been  recovered. 

• 

Pay  for  testimonials 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  Tinies-Union  will  pay 
$2.00  for  letters  which  say  why  a 
reader  likes  the  newspapers  and  why 
they  could  not  be  without  them.  The 
payment  is  made  only  if  the  letter  is 
used  in  a  promotion  ad. 
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Briefs 


Seek  change  in  reporter's  status 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  agreed  to  a  request  by 
the  San  Antonio  Express  &  Neivs 
that  it  review  an  NLRB  regional 
director’s  rejection  of  the  paper’s 
assertion  of  professional  status  for 
most  of  its  newsroom  employes. 
The  company,  owned  by  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  Australian  publisher,  seeks 
to  reclassify  employes  engaged  in 
“assimilation,  compilation  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  news”  as  “professional  em¬ 
ployes”  under  federal  labor  law 
such  as  it  was  attempted  in  a  se- 

*  * 

FBI  press  aide  resigns 

Declaring  that  he  “never  got  the 
opportunity  to  be  open,”  William  D. 
Ellingsworth,  35,  top  press  aide  to 
FBI  director  Clarence  M.  Kelley, 
has  resigned.  Ellingsworth,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  came  to  Washington  with 
Kelley  after  serving  as  his  press 
aide  when  Kelley  was  police  chief 

*  * 


ries  of  cases  in  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950s.  The  Newspaper  Guild 
and  ITU  are  opposing  the  move  on 
the  grounds  that  it  will  force  sep¬ 
arate  representation  elections  in  an 
editorial  department.  Chief  author¬ 
ity  for  the  paper  is  DeWitt  C.  Red¬ 
dick.  retired  dean  of  the  University 
of  Texas  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  who  advances  the  argument 
that  newsroom  employes  now  re¬ 
quire  “prolonged  course  of  special¬ 
ized  intellectual  instruction  and 
study  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.” 


in  Kansas  City.  He  said  the  final 
factor  in  his  decision  to  leave  the 
FBI  was  an  assignment  to  devel¬ 
op  a  cour.se  in  police-media  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  FBI’s  national  aca¬ 
demy  at  Quantico,  Va.  “I  had  no 
desire  to  be  a  teacher,”  he  said.  He 
began  work  .\ugust  25  as  director 
of  media  relations  for  the  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  police  department. 


Robert  E.  Page 
named  general 
manager  of  UPI 


Public  opinion  ad  in  all  dailies 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association,  Detroit,  will  place 
2000-line  and  full-page  tabloid  ads 
in  every  daily  newspaper  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  alternative 
proposals  for  auto  emission  and 
fuel  economy  standards  before  Con¬ 
gress.  The  campaign  will  run  only 
in  newspapers,  Ads,  under  the 

•  * 

Second-class  rate  hike  overruled 

The  New  York  Times  reported 
August  27  that  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  had  overruled  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  administrative  law 
judge,  Seymour  Wenner,  to  cut  the 
first-class  rates  to  8y2(‘  and  raise 

*  « 

ISetvsprint  use  off  in  July 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint 
consumption  was  701,012  tons  in 
July,  10%  less  than  in  July  1974, 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  reported  this  week. 
Consumption  for  July  1974  was 
778,603  tons.  There  were  four  Sun- 

*  * 


headline,  “You’ll  Be  Paying  the 
Bill,  So  Let  Congress  Know  Your 
Choice,”  will  break  on  September 
3.  The  ad,  created  by  Ross  Roy,  is 
signed  by  the  four  domestic  auto¬ 
makers.  \  nationwide  phone  survey 
will  sample  public  opinion.  The 
Newspaper  .Ad  Bureau  expects  that 
there  will  be  more  than  one  ad 
placed. 

the  charges  to  publishers,  parcel- 
post  shippers  and  bulk  mail  adv'er- 
tisers.  Instead,  the  Times  sources 
said  the  commission  had  decided  to 
raise  first-class  letter  rates  to  13(‘. 


days  in  July  1975  and  1974.  For 
the  first  seven  months  1975,  total 
estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  was  5,302,211  tons,  compared 
with  5,948,635  tons  in  the  first  sev¬ 
en  months  of  1974,  a  decrease  of 
10.9%  in  1975. 


Pottstoum  ethics  code  case  summarized 


Charles  Hewitt,  editor,  Pottstotvn 
(Pa.)  Mercury,  has  prepared  a  4- 
page  (newspaper  page  size)  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  “Code  of  Ethics”  case 
in  response  to  the  many  inquiries 
from  newspaper  people  wanting  to 
know  what  is  happening.  The  Mer¬ 
cury  adopted  an  ethics  code  that 
the  Newspaper  Guild  local  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  objected  to  as  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  Thirteen  days  of 


hearings  were  held  from  February 
to  June.  According  to  Hewitt,  the 
lawyers  presented  close  to  400 
pages  of  argument  in  briefs,  and  in 
13  days  of  hearings,  a  three  foot 
stack  of  transcripts  was  produced. 
The  summary,  written  by  Hewitt, 
includes  quotations  from  the  briefs 
and  issues  outlined  by  the  judge. 
Copies  are  available  for  the  asking, 
just  call  Hewitt  at  215-323-3000. 


The  appointment  of  Robert  E.  Page 
as  general  manager  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  was  announced  by  Roderick 
W.  Beaton,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

Page,  39,  was  elected  a  vicepresident 
in  1974  and  has  held  various  UPI  ex¬ 
ecutive  posts  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 

For  the  past  year.  Page  has  served 
as  superintendent  of  bureau  operations. 
As  vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
he  will  continue  to  retain  this  separate 
responsibility  for  the  time  being. 

Beaton  had  held  the  additional  title 
of  general  manager  since  1969. 

Darr  to  new  post 

.At  the  same  time,  Beaton  announced 
the  following  executive  assignments  at 
UPI’s  New  York  headquarters: 

James  F.  Darr,  59,  a  UPI  vicepresi¬ 
dent  since  1972,  was  named  to  the  new 
post  of  vicepresident-systems  develop¬ 
ment.  He  will  concentrate  on  communi¬ 
cations  planning  and  projects.  His  for¬ 
mer  title  was  vicepresident-communica¬ 
tions. 

Ernest  F.  Price,  42,  was  designated 
telecommunications  manager  and  will 
assume  charge  of  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  communications  department. 

Page  was  transferred  to  New  York 
last  year  after  two  years  in  Hong  Kong 
as  general  manager  for  .Asia.  Previous¬ 
ly,  he  was  Northeastern  Division  man¬ 
ager  in  Boston,  an  assignment  which 
followed  two  years  in  London  as  sales 
manager  for  Europe,  .Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

A  native  of  Lincoln.  Ill.,  Page  grew 
up  in  Springfield,  Ill.  He  was  graduated 
from  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and 
joined  UPI  in  1960  at  Des  Moines. 
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Editors  explain  policies  to  readers 

Page  1  fire  photos  draw  reader  protests 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


A  sequence  of  photographs  at  the 
scene  of  the  recent  Boston  fire  tragedy 
distributed  by  both  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  Intternational  photo 
wires  and  given  front  page  display 
across  the  country  July  23  and  24  also 
resulted  in  an  avalanche  of  reader  re¬ 
sponse  that  prompted  editorial  replies 
from  editors  and  publishers. 

Photographs  of  the  attempt  to  rescue 
a  wo.man  and  child  from  an  ironwork 
balcony  where  they  had  taken  refuge 
from  a  fire,  dramatically  showing  the 
sudden  collapse  of  the  balcony  plung¬ 
ing  the  woman  to  her  death  and  the 
child  to  a  miraculous  .survival,  were 
made  by  the  only  newspaper  staff 
photographer  on  assignment  at  the 
fire,  Stanley  Forman  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American. 

More  than  100  front  page  tear  sheets 
from  news))apers  across  the  country 
showing  the  stunning  display  of  the 
photos  were  turned  over  to  Editor  & 
PrBLiSHER  by  Hal  Buell,  AP  executive 
newsphoto  editor  who  undertook  a  study 
of  reader  comment  and  editorial  reac¬ 
tion. 

The  Boston  Herald  American  has  re¬ 
ceived  about  2.o0  tear  sheets  from  news¬ 
papers  here  and  abroad,  according  to 
executive  editor  Sam  Bornstein,  who 
told  E&P  that  in  his  39  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  he  had  never  seen 
such  play  on  a  news  photo.  Bornstein 
said  that  about  90  percent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  papers  used  two  or  three  of  the 
photos  on  page  one. 

Telephone  calls  and  letters  to  news¬ 
papers  made  assorted  charges  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  poor  taste,  invasion  of  priva¬ 
cy,  insensitivity,  and  tasteless  display 
of  human  tragedy  to  sell  newspaiiers. 

Bornstein  said  that  the  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican  itself  received  a  few  general  pro¬ 
tests;  much  more  praise,  and  got  many 
calls  asking  about  the  condition  of  the 
child.  The  50-mile  wire  service  blackout 
was  lifted,  and  Bo.ston  area  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Boston  Globe  used  the  Her¬ 
ald  American  pictures.  The  Globe  used 
the  key  picture  four  columns,  full  page 
depth  after  calling  the  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  to  ask  permission  and  gave  a  credit 
line  in  14  pt.  type  to  its  opposition 
paper  and  the  photographer.  “I’ve 
never  seen  that  before,”  Bornstein 
added. 

Bornstein  said  there  was  no  question 
about  running  the  pictures.  “Only  a 
picture  of  that  magnitude,”  he  said  of 
the  key  picture,  “would  result  in  some¬ 
thing  lieing  done  by  safety  agencies.” 
Without  those  pictures,  the  word  story 
would  have  been  “page  16”,  he  pointed 
out. 

A  number  of  papers  printed  letters 
to  the  editor,  mostly  adverse,  and  ran 
extensive  replies  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  themselves.  Buell  who  says  there 
has  been  more  reaction  to  the  Boston 


pictures  than  to  any  others  in  his  news 
experience,  attributes  the  editorial  re¬ 
sponse  somewhat  to  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  columns  explaining  the  inner 
workings  of  the  press  to  readers. 

Fact  of  death 

Nevertheless,  he  adds,  it  is  “unusual 
to  have  so  much  editorial  comment.”  He 
doubts  whether  any  editor  who  used  the 
jiictures  feels  he  should  not  have  done 
so.  “You’re  cursed  if  you  do,  and  cursed 
for  manipulating  the  news  if  you 
don’t.” 

Buell  wagers  that  if  the  woman  had 
also  survived  there  would  have  been 
very  little  reaction.  “The  pictures  would 
not  have  changed,  but  the  fact  of  death 
is  what  reached  into  minds  and  feelings 
of  readers.” 

Forman  was  using  a  motor  drive  and 
“making  all  kinds  of  pictures  because 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  rescue 
shot  over  the  ladder  .  .  .  the  fire-fighter 
was  reaching  up,  and  I  don’t  know, 
everything  started  falling.  I  followed 
the  girl  down  taking  pictures  ...  I 
made  three  or  four  frames.  I  realized 
what  was  going  on  and  I  completely 
turned  around,  because  I  didn’t  want 
to  see  her  hit.” 

Forman  told  E&P  that  he  still  re¬ 
members  thinking,  “I’ve  got  to  turn 
around.” 

Editor  takes  poll 

Editorial  response  to  telephone  calls 
and  letters  included  the  step  taken  by 
Thomas  Keevil,  editor  of  the  Ornneje 
County  Daily  Pilot  in  Costa  Mesa,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  printed  a  ballot  along  with 
his  own  extensive  analysis  of  memor¬ 
able  news  pictures.  He  cited  some  that 
remain  etched  in  his  memory — includ¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  baby  crying  in  a  Shang¬ 
hai  train  station  after  its  mother  had 
been  killed  by  a  Japanese  bomb  (Keevil 
was  9  when  he  saw  that  picture)  ;  and 
recent  Vietnam  moments  such  as  the 
Saigon  chief  of  police  executing  a  pris¬ 
oner  with  a  shot  to  the  head  and  the 
terrified  children — one  naked — fleeing  a 
napalm  attack. 

The  Pilot  ballot  response  was  “amaz¬ 
ing”  to  the  editor.  By  next  day,  100 
ballots  arrived  and  at  last  count  a  total 
of  250  came  in  with  two-thirds  having 
attached  co-mments  ranging  from  two 
sentences  to  five  pages.  Vote  was  60% 
for  use  of  the  pictures.  Summing  up 
for  E&P,  Keevil  said,  “If  I  had  to  edit 
the  paper  by  ballot  it  would  drive  me 
into  a  fit.” 

Battle  Creek  reply 

Watson  Sims,  editor  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News, 
wrote  in  his  column  “The  Open  Win¬ 
dow”  that  “resounding  judgment”  of 
most  newspapers  around  the  nation  was 
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that  the  pictures  should  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  in  most  cases  on  the  front 
page. 

Sims  told  readers:  “The  essential 
purpose  of  journalism,  including  both 
print  and  photo  journalism,  is  not  to 
make  the  reader  feel  pain  or  to  bring 
the  reader  happiness.  It  is  to  help  the 
reader  understand  what  is  happening  in 
his  world  and  thereby  help  him  to  ap¬ 
preciate  those  things  he  finds  good  and 
to  try  and  correct  those  things  he  finds 
bad.” 

The  Battle  Creek  editor  noted,  “This 
does  not  mean  that  photographers 
should  be  sent  daily  to  the  city  morgue, 
and  indeed  most  newspapers  generally 
decline  to  publish  pictures  such  as 
those  showing  bodies  of  accident  vic¬ 
tims.  Day  after  day,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  news  photos  are  more  likely 
to  tell  good  news  than  had  news.” 

Sims  also  cited  memorable  photo¬ 
graphs  that  have  gone  into  history 
books,  including  the  flaming  collapse  of 
the  Hindenburg,  the  Buddhist  monk 
whose  flaming  suicide  was  recorded  on 
1965  front  pages,  the  bayonetting  in 
Bangladesh  in  1972. 

Washington  comment 

The  Washington  Post  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Charles  B.  Seib,  who  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  on  the  media,  reported  that  “all 
day  long  the  calls  came  in”  after  use 
of  three  photographs  on  almost  half 
of  page  one.  He  said  the  total  number 
of  protest  calls,  70,  was  the  largest  re¬ 
action  to  a  published  item  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced  as  the  Post’s  ombudsman.  He 
said  the  tone  of  calls  was  “often  hurt 
rather  than  angry”  and  that  the  Post 
had  “sunk  to  pandering  to  the  most 
morbid  instincts  .  . 

In  the  Post  newsroom,  on  the  other 
hand,  Seib  said  he  found  no  second 
thoughts  about  publication  only  about 
how  the  photos  should  be  displayed. 

Further  on  he  commented:  “As  a 
reader,  revulsion;  as  an  editor,  accept¬ 
ance.  Why  the  difference?  .  .  . 

“It  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  suggest 
that  the  Boston  pictures  and  the  reac¬ 
tions  to  them  shed  some  light  on  the 
strained  relations  between  the  press 
and  the  public.  Our  professional  ‘little 
shells’  can  diminish  our  awareness  of 
the  human  and  humane  feelings  of  the 
reader  in  matters  far  beyond  picture 
selection  .  .  .” 

Oregonian  opinion 

In  his  “Editor’s  note”  column  ac¬ 
knowledging  reader  protests  (one  that 
the  pictures  were  “too  horrible  to  con¬ 
template  at  the  breakfast  table”),  man¬ 
aging  editor  J.  Richard  Nokes  wrote 
under  a  head,  “Pictures  and  the  news: 
Is  reality  too  much?”  Nokes  reasoned 
that,  “Death,  then,  must  be  the  point 
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protested.  A  scene  of  violence  in  which 
death  does  not  occur,  or  is  not  explicity 
stated,  brings  no  protests  .  .  .  But  death 
on  television  apparently  gets  by,  pos¬ 
sible  because  it  is  so  commonplace  on 
that  medium  .  .  .  But  many  folks  think 
the  family  newspaper  should  have  dif¬ 
ferent  standards. 

“Knowing  this  (as  all  editors  do), 
what  does  an  editor  use  for  criteria  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  use  a  photo 
of  a  death?”  He  told  the  readers.  “First, 
the  importance  of  the  news  event;  sec¬ 


ond,  the  content  of  the  picture  .  .  .” 

Gannett  wire 

The  Gannett  News  Service  Wire 
Watch  for  August  4  week  noted  the 
photo  sequence  “called  for  the  usual 
editor  judgment  on  what  is  new's  and 
in  some  cities  prompted  the  usual  read¬ 
er  debate  on  what  is  news.  The  over¬ 
whelming  judgment  around  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  was  for  page  one  play  .  .  . 
They  were  not  used  at  all  in  Belling¬ 
ham,  Burlington,  Danville,  and  New 
Rochelle.” 
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The  Rochester  Times-Union  page  one 
play  “drew  reader  fire”  with  an  editor’s 
reply:  “The  Times-Union  does  not  prac¬ 
tice  consensus  journalism  but  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  every  major 
newspaper  we  have  seen  used  the  photo 
or  photos  ...  We  continue  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  pictures  of  gore,  grief  etc.,  al¬ 
though  we  continue  to  believe  that  some 
have  overwhelming  news  value.  These 
photos,  all  the  editors  agreed,  were 
newsworthy.” 

“Column  One”  by  Marshall  L.  Stone, 
managing  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me) 
Daily  Neivs,  acknowledged  criticism  for 
running  the  pictures:  “If  it  were  a  mis¬ 
take  to  run  them,  it  would  likewise  have 
been  a  mistake  not  to  run  them.  Those 
are  the  horns  of  the  editor’s  dilemma.” 

Stone  also  replied  to  a  charge  of  sen¬ 
sationalism  to  “sell”  newspapers  sug¬ 
gested  by  two  readers.  “Our  wares  are 
not  hawked  on  street  corners  any  more. 
Our  circulation  on  any  given  day 
wouldn’t  fluctuate  appreciably  whether 
we  put  our  biggest  headline  on  the 
European  Common  Market  or  on  Chris¬ 
tina  Onassis  .  .  .” 

The  editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  wrote  that  the  paper  thought 
“numerous  telephone  callers  criticizing 
publication  of  the  pictures  were  wrong. 

.  .  .  Our  New  Haven  newspapers  make 
a  conscientious  effort  to  avoid  needless 
sensational,  violence,  or  invasion  of 
personal  privacy  in  the  choice  of  news 
and  pictures  for  publication.  In  this 
case  we  think  use  of  the  photographs 
was  clearly  justified  .  .  . 

“Our  choice,  and  the  complaints  that 
resulted,  reflect  the  delicate  balance — 
often  highly  individualized —  between 
reader  interest  and  editor  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Some  newspapers  got  a  few  cancella¬ 
tions  or  threats  of  such  action.  The 
Seattle  Times  got  over  60  angry  letters 
and  phone  calls  after  it  ran  a  four- 
photo  sequence  on  half  of  the  front 
page.  James  King,  assistant  managing 
editor,  wrote  Hal  Buell  that  he  had 
rarely  seen  better  photography  and 
added  he  got  two  critical  calls  at  home 
in  the  evening  the  day  of  publication. 
Both  were  from  men,  and  one  was  at 
the  late  hour  of  11  p.m. 

Executive  editor  Robert  McCord  of 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  in  Little  Rock 
said  he  had  got  this  kind  of  comment 
on  “highly  emotional  pictures”  during 
his  30-year  career  in  journalism. 

In  the  random  sampling  of  the  letters 
to  the  editor  published,  a  few  readers 
recognized  the  prize  potential  of  the 
photos  (as  did  editors  in  their  com¬ 
ments).  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News  congratulated 
the  photographer,  terming  the  photos  of 
Pulitzer  “dimensions”  but  added  that 
such  pictures  used  to  sell  copies  “is 
wrong.” 

The  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  was 
among  those  reporting  a  couple  of  can¬ 
cellations,  but  managing  editor  Jim 
Hushaw  told  the  San  Francisco  AP  bu¬ 
reau  that  if  he  had  it  to  do  over,  “Pd 
probably  run  them  bigger.” 
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AP  asks  managing  editors: 

Why  are  you  spiking 
enterprise  stories? 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Houston,  and  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
other  places  to  interview  experts, 
spending  two  to  three  months  working 
on  the  story. 

“When  we  put  ‘Advance’  on  a  story, 
it  should  mean  ‘here’s  a  story  we  feel 
deserves  your  consideration’.  We  don’t 
put  ‘Urgent’  on  it,  but  the  story  could 
warrant  being  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper,  even  being  localized.’’ 

“If  I  were  an  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
I  would  ask  this  question  of  a  story — 


Great  concern  over  what  happens  to 
enterprise  stories  was  conveyed  by  As¬ 
sociated  Press  executives  to  thirty-six 
managing  editors  at  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  officers  and  continuing  studies 
committee  chairman  in  New  York. 

Remarks  by  Wes  Gallagher,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  AP, 
and  by  Ixm  Boccardi,  executive  editor 
and  assistant  general  manager,  were 
sparked  by  a  report  by  enterprise  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Robert  Haiman,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Petershurrj 
(Fla.)  Timest,  in  which  he  said  that  “a 
lot  of  wire  editors  throw  those  (enter¬ 
prise)  .stories  in  the  wastebasket. 

“Some  awfully  good  stuff  gets 
wasted,”  Haiman  pointed  out.  He  went 
through  quite  an  extensive  list  of  .\P 
enterprise  stories  during  the  morning 
meeting  .\ugust  25  that  moved  during 
an  18-day  period  last  May. 

After  the  list  of  enterprise  stories 
was  read,  a  number  of  tbe  managing 
editors  .shook  their  heads,  with  blank 
expressions;  some  commenting  that 
they  really  didn’t  recall  most  of  the 
.^P  enterprise  stories  mentioned. 

It  was  said  at  the  meeting  that  many 
readers  get  “pop  cultural  trends”  first 
in  Time  magazine  or  People  because 
the  enterpri.se  stories  are  often  over¬ 
looked.  The  managing  editors  were 
asked  by  Haiman  to  think  about  the 
“10  liest  ideas”  they’ve  seen  in  media 
other  than  newspapers  that  would  he 
applicable  for  newspapers  and  enter¬ 
prise  stories. 

“How  many  of  you  localize  our  en¬ 
terprise  stories?”  Wes  Gallagher  asked. 
From  the  audience  response,  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  few  papers  did.  Gallagher 
said  a  good  .\P  enterprise  story  to  have 
localized  would  have  been  the  recent 
one  on  the  Blue  Cross. 

“I  think  we’re  getting  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
torted  priorities  in  the  press,”  he  said. 
But  Gallagher  had  said:  “What  do  you 
do  as  an  encore  to  Watergate?”  He 
said  he  felt  the  problem  of  the  cities 
was  a  very  real  one.  He  suggested  that 
if.  for  example,  an  AP  enterprise  story 
examined  New  York  City’s  woes,  news¬ 
papers  should  look  at  their  own  city 
closely  to  see  if  its  institutions  are 
functioning  as  they  should. 

Enlerprise  editor 

Jeff  Alderman  took  over  as  AP  en¬ 
terprise  editor  a  year  ago  after  John 
Cotter  resigned.  Alderman  formerly 
wrote  and  edited  .AP  stories  relating  to 
energy,  coordinating  the  energ>’  crisis. 

Working  under  .Alderman  is  the  Liv¬ 
ing  Today  department,  which  includes 
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Jurate  Kazickas,  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  representing  the  -AP;  Delores 
Barclay,  who  joined  the  department  a 
year  ago  from  the  New  York  bureau; 
Victoria  Graham,  who  was  transferred 
from  .A  P’s  San  F’rancisco  bureau  two 
weeks  ago,  and  .Ann  Blackman,  who 
writes  out  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Living  Today,  said  Alderman,  does 
“mostly  trends  in  society — from  teen¬ 
age  crime  to  fashion.”  The  department 
was  organized  about  six  years  ago,  and 
was  first  promoted  as  “the  Mod  Squad,” 
becau.se  of  its  youth  trends  orientation. 

Kazickas  and  Blackman  remain  as 
part  of  the  original  team  when  the  de- 
l)artment  was  directly  under  Lou  Boc¬ 
cardi.  Lynn  Sherr  quit  three  years  ago 
to  go  into  television  news  work,  and  Dee 
Wedemeyer,  al.so  with  the  group  in  1970, 
didn’t  come  back  to  the  .AP  after  com¬ 
pleting  her  Nieman  year  at  Harvard 
this  past  June;  instead  she  took  a  job 
with  the  Long  Island  (N.A'.)  Neie^dny 
as  assistant  national  editor.  .Ann 
Hencken,  also  hand-picked  to  be  a  part 
of  the  original  group,  chose  to  resign 
a  year  ago  from  the  dei)artment.  She  is 
now  working  on  a  research  project  for 
NBC.  Then  Dick  Blystone,  once  on  the 
“Mod  Squad”,  liecame  a  bureau  chief 
in  Bangkok.  Terry  Ryan,  who  iej)laced 
Blystone  in  Living  Today,  was  put  oti 
the  AP’s  general  desk  on  overnight 
earlier  this  year. 

Not  only  do  the  Livnng  Today  .staff 
work  on  enterprise  stories,  but  the 
regular  .AP  staff,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  can  do  enterjjrise  articles,  said 
.Alderman.  “Sometimes  I  assign ;  some¬ 
times  they  are  spontaneously  offered,” 
he  said  in  an  interview  with  E&P  at 
the  .APME  meeting  this  week. 

Examples  of  enterprise 

.Alderman  gave  some  examples  of 
some  major  enterprise  work  lately: 

•  Delores  Barclay  did  two  articles 
for  release  this  past  week  on  how  the 
Vietnamese  refugees  are  doing.  She 
found  that  there  were  still  jjlenty  of 
refugees  in  the  camps,  pointing  out 
they  still  need  help. 

•  Howard  .Angione,  on  the  .AP  gen¬ 
eral  desk  and  in  charge  of  stylebook 
revision,  completed  a  comprehensive 
series  on  the  postal  service.  He  went 
into  a  post  office  and  sorted  mail  for  a 
day,  making  the  enterprise  story  rich 
in  detail. 

•  Stan  Benjamin,  an  environment 
and  energy  writer,  completed  an  enter- 
pri.se  series  on  offshore  oil  which  was 
released  last  week.  He  traveled  to  a 
number  of  cities,  such  as  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  technology  of  drilling  in 


Is  the  reader  likely  to  see  this  on  tele¬ 
vision  tonight?  If  so,  I  would  throw 
the  story  out.  or  capsulize  it.  Give  them 
something  tv’s  not  going  to  give  them.” 

He  noted:  “We’ve  al.so  shortened  and 
tightened  the  enterpri.se  .storie.s.  I  found 
if  you  get  over  600  words,  you’re  in 
trouble.  .A  good  solid  story  may  be  able 
to  go  further.  But  we  really  have  to 
watch  the  length,  because  an  enterprise 
story  has  more  .structure,  and  editors 
really  shouldn’t  cut  it  from  the  bottom. 
It  might  have  a  good  kicker.” 

• 

Full  color  editorial 
boosts  circulation 

The  Xntinval  Star  will  carry  full 
editorial  color  on  the  front  and  back 
pages  and  in  centerspreads,  starting 
with  the  issue  dated  September  9. 

The  weekly  Star,  begun  in  February 
1974  by  Rupert  Murdoch,  an  .Austra¬ 
lian  newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher,  decided  on  the  changeover  after 
12  weeks  of  market  testing  which  in¬ 
dicated  four-color  versions  of  the  Star 
sold  at  a  substantially  higher  percent¬ 
age  than  the  black  and  white. 

The  Star,  which  is  sold  through  su¬ 
permarket  checkout  counters  and  at 
newsstands  and  by  subscription,  re¬ 
ports  an  average  weekly  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  “over  1.2  million  copies.”  Three 
printing  plants  in  Belleville,  N.J., 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Granby,  Quc., 
produce  the  Star. 

The  issue  dated  September  16  will 
run  52  pages,  four  pages  above  the  nor¬ 
mal  issue,  due  to  the  heavy  advertising 
complement  of  15  pages,  four  in  full 
color.  It  is  the  largest  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  ev'er  carried  by  the  Star,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  paper. 

.A  trade  ad  campaign  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Ted  Bates  to  announce  the 
shift  to  color. 

• 

Williams  Press  folds 

Williams  Press  in  Menands,  N.Y. 
went  out  of  business  August  11.  The 
family-owned  printer  held  contracts 
with  McGiaw-Hill  and  Time  Inc.  The 
company  said  its  presses  and  related 
efiuipment  has  been  sold  to  R.  R.  Don¬ 
nelley  and  Sons  of  Chicago  to  satisfy 
almost  all  of  its  debt.  700  workers  were 
put  out  of  work.  No  severance  pay  was 
given.  Ernest  F.  Bavoets  Jr.  said  his 
obligation  is  to  preserve  the  company’s 
remaining  assets  so  that  it  can  start 
again  on  a  smaller  scale  with  legal  and 
commercial  work. 
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10  newspapers  in  running 
for  public  service  award 


Ten  finalists  for  the  fifth  annual 
Public  Service  Contest  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  were  announced  this  week  at  the 
APME’s  summer  meeting  of  officers 
and  continuing  studies  chairmen  at  the 
AP  offices  in  New  York. 

Chosen  from  154  entries,  they  are 
as  follows: 

— Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  for  ar¬ 
ticles  about  political  contributions  by 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company; 

— Chicago  Tribune,  for  articles  about 
abuses  within  federal  housing  pro¬ 
grams; 

— Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  for  ar¬ 
ticles  on  illegal  practices  in  grain  ship¬ 
ments  abroad; 

— Detroit  Free  Press,  for  articles  on 
escaped  mental  patients; 

— Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  Netvs-Press, 
for  articles  about  land-sale  frauds; 

— Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
for  articles  about  corruption  within 
the  police  auto  theft  division; 

— Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 
for  articles  in  anticipation  of  school 
busing; 

— Northampton  (Mass.)  Daily  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette,  for  articles  on  financial 
irregularities  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts; 

— Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin,  for  articles  on  abuses  by  doctors 
in  issuing  drug  prescriptions;  and 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  for 
stories  about  irregularities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  building  of  a  luxury 
apartment  complex. 


The  winner  will  be  named  during  the 
APME’s  annual  convention  October  14- 
17  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  award  is 
to  honor  a  newspaper  for  outstanding 
service  to  its  community,  state  or  na¬ 
tion.  The  Miami  Herald  was  a  winner 
last  year  for  exposing  an  extortion 
scheme  in  the  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  chairman  of  this  year’s  judging 
committee,  Richard  D.  Smyser,  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  said, 
“Virtually  every  one  of  the  154  entries 
represented  initiative,  enterprise  and  in 
many  instances  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  concerned.’’ 

Other  judges,  all  of  whom  are  past 
presidents  of  APME,  were  Charles  S. 
Rowe,  Fredericksbjirg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star:  Gilbert  Smith,  Utica 

(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily 
Press,  and  Wendell  Phillippi,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind,)  News. 

Smyser  said  at  the  officers’  meeting 
August  25  that  “more  manpower  is 
needed  to  judge  the  contest.”  He  said 
that  cutting  the  154  entries  down  to  10 
was  a  big  task,  done  in  a  day-and-a- 
half.  “Maybe  we  could  have  done  a 
better  job  in  selecting  10  out  of  so 
many  entries.” 

It  was  suggested  by  a  number  of 
APME  members  that  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Contest  be  split  on  a  circulation 
basis,  and  one  suggested  that  50,000 
be  a  cut-off ;  but  it  was  also  discussed 
that  there  be  three  categories  in  circu¬ 
lation;  thus  encouraging  more  low-cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test. 


Calif,  school  papers 
denied  free  speech 

An  Assembly-approved  bill  extending 
to  public  school  newspapers  the  right  of 
California  students  to  express  them¬ 
selves  freely  was  defeated  August  14 
by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  (AB207)  by  Assemblyman 
John  Vasconcellos,  D-San  Jose,  failed 
on  a  lop-sided  11-20  vote.  Reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  action  was  granted,  but  Sen. 
John  Dunlap,  D-Napa,  said  he  would 
pigeon  hole  the  bill  indefinitely. 

Under  current  law,  primary,  elemen¬ 
tary,  and  secondary  students  have  the 
right  to  exercise  free  expression  on 
such  things  as  school  bulletin  boards  as 
long  as  it  isn’t  obscene,  libelous,  slan¬ 
derous  or  incite  illegal  activity. 

The  bill  would  extend  that  right  and 
its  limitations  to  student  newspapers, 
a  change  some  opponents  said  could  in¬ 
volve  profane  and  vulgar  words  or  a 
printed  discussion  of  premarital  sex. 

Richardson  sought  to  insert  an 
amendment  that  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  “profane  and  vulgar”  language.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  on  a  split 
voice  vote. 


Reader  *8  perception 
affected  by  bylines 

“For  now  it  appears  that  a  female 
byline  (in  a  newspaper  or  magazine) 
can  flag  male  reader  perception  as 
surely  as  a  miniskirt.” 

This  was  a  conclusion  of  four  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  journalism 
teachers,  who  disclosed  findings  of  their 
investigation  —  “Reporters’  Bylines: 
Does  Sex  Make  a  Difference?” — at  the 
.\ssociation  of  Education  in  Journalism 
convention  last  week. 

In  an  experiment  they  printed  four 
news  stories — about  a  rape  arrest,  a 
new  women’s  fashion,  a  men’s  golf 
tournament,  and  a  tax  evasion  case — 
with  both  male  and  female  bylines. 

One  copy  of  each  was  shown  to  150 
collegiate  writers,  who  judged  the  rape 
story  “more  accurate,  more  believable 
and  more  informed”  with  the  male  by¬ 
line  than  with  the  female.  The  fashion 
story  was  rated  “more  interesting  and 
more  clear”  when  it  had  the  female  by¬ 
line,  but  the  sports  story  scored  better 
with  the  male  byline.  There  was  no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  with  the  tax  evasion 
stor>'. 
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Fired  AP 
photographer 
wins  hack  joh 

James  Mone,  a  photographer  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Associated  Press  after 
giving  information  to  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation,  was  ordered  re¬ 
instated  (.\ugust  25)  by  an  arbitrator, 
Benjamin  Wolf. 

Mone,  of  the  AP’s  Minneapolis  bu¬ 
reau,  was  dismissed  on  .■Ypril  16,  1974, 
after  testifying  at  a  court  hearing  in 
St.  Paul  that  he  gave  information  once 
to  F.B.I.  agents  during  the  71-day  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  by 
militant  Indians  in  1973. 

In  his  testimony  he  said  he  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  questions  about  how’  many 
people  were  inside  Wounded  Knee  and 
had  given  details  of  statements  made 
at  a  news  conference  by  Indian  leaders. 

He  was  suspended  by  Wes  Gallagher, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
.4P,  who  said  it  was  apparent  that 
Mone  had  not  acted  as  an  impartial 
newsman. 

Wolf  said  the  situation  leading  to 
Mone’s  dismissal  was  “a  fluke”  and 
that  his  employer  “discarded  him  in¬ 
stead  of  defending  him.” 

The  arbitration  ruling  had  the  effect 
of  reinstating  Mone  with  the  seniority 
and  contract  rights.  Wolf  said  the  pho¬ 
tographer  should  get  full  back  pay 
from  the  time  of  his  discharge. 

• 

Action  on  Federal 
Sunshine  Act 

The  Senate  has  given  unanimous 
consent  to  a  proposal  that  two  of  its 
committees  report  on  Senator  Lawton 
Chiles’  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  by  September  15. 

The  legislation  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Senate  agreed  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  report  only  on  Title  One,  that 
portion  which  deals  with  changing  Sen¬ 
ate  rules  by  opening  meetings  to  the 
press  and  public;  and  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  shall  limit  its  consideration 
to  that  section  of  Title  Two  which  deals 
with  prohibiting  secret  communications 
between  agency  decision  makers  and  in¬ 
terested  parties. 

• 

Schaap-in-residence 

Dick  Schaap,  editor  of  Sport  maga¬ 
zine  and  NBC-tv  sports  commentator, 
has  begun  a  two  months  tour  of  duty 
as  the  Washington  Star’s  writer-in- 
residence.  Schaap  follows  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin,  who  led  off  as  the  Star’s  first 
writer-in-residence  in  June  and  July. 
Both  writers  were  columnists  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Reporter  rights 
proposal  killed 
by  law  assembly 

The  National  Conference  of  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws, 
meeting  in  Quebec  City  Aug.  2-8,  shot 
down  a  proposed  Reporter’s  Privilege 
bill  and  a  4-year  proceeding  by  a  bench 
and  bar  committee  died  as  a  result. 

If  the  Uniform  Act  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  conference  action  on  a  second 
tentative  draft  every  state  would  have 
l)een  asked  to  enact  the  proposal. 

Rut  after  2  hours  of  debate  on 
whether  reporters  should  be  privileged 
to  decline  to  give  evidence  that  could 
serve  to  identify  a  confidential  source, 
the  measure  was  defeated  by  a  strong 
opposition  vote.  This  action  precluded 
the  disbanding  of  the  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  250  judges,  practicing  lawyers 
and  law  professors  who  had  worked 
on  the  proposal  the  past  4  years. 

Opposition  to  tthe  adoption  of  the 
proposal  came  chiefly  from  Albert  E. 
.Tenner,  drafter  of  the  federal  rules 
for  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  and 
U.S.  District  Judge  Charles  W.  Joiner, 
Detroit. 

The  premise  of  these  and  others  op¬ 
posed  to  state  laws  was  that  privilege 
matters  should  be  decided  by  the  courts 
on  a  case-by-ca.se  basis.  It  was  argued 
that  therefore  the  Uniform  State  Laws 
Conference  .should  stop  pursuing  pass¬ 
age  of  a  Uniform  Act,  which  would 
have  included  not  only  the  unqualified 
privilege  to  shield  a  confidential  source 
but  would  have  granted  reporters  the 
right  to  hold  back  disclosure  of  “con¬ 
fidential  information”  during  an  accu¬ 
sative  or  investigative  proceeding 
(E&P,  May  24.) 

The  proposed  Uniform  Act  had  been 
watered  down  at  a  May  meeting  in 
Washington  and  again  at  Quebec  City, 
it  was  reported. 

Those  favoring  adoption  b\’  the  Que¬ 
bec  conference,  headed  by  Prof,  John 
W.  Wade  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
chairman  of  the  conference’s  privilege 
committee,  maintained  that  various 
courts,  including  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  had  said  there  should  be  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  by  states  to  protect  re¬ 
porters. 

Others  contended  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  go  far  enough,  that  its 
proposals  should  have  recommended  ab¬ 
solute  privilege.  This  procedure  was 
heatedly  questioned  by  the  negative 
forces  before  the  vote  came  to  end 
consideration  of  enactment. 

The  conference  authorized  release  of 
a  statement  after  the  privilege  action 
that  read;  “The  .  .  .  conference  voted 
to  end  consideration  (of  the  proposal) 
when  members  could  not  agree  on  de¬ 
tails  or  that  a  need  existed.” 

It  appeared  that  a  weaker  proposal 
might  get  through  the  conference  vot¬ 
ing  procedure,  but  even  this  didn’t 
work;  there  was  little  support  for  what 


was  left  of  the  measure. 

Proponents  had  said  that  a  Uniform 
Act  in  all  50  states  is  necessary  because 
reporters  who  need  the  privilege  most 
are  those  wdth  national  beats  and 
little  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
peculiarities  of  local  law. 

• 

High  school  paper 
rights  said  limited 

High  school  student  newspapers  are 
protected  under  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  but  do  not  have  as 
much  freedom  as  professional  or  even 
college  papers,  says  Attorney  General 
Andrew  P.  Miller. 

Miller  spoke  Thursday  (August  21) 
to  about  60  high  school  editors  at  a 
workshop  sponsored  by  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

He  noted  that  in  an  Iowa  case,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  limited  high  school 
student  papers  to  some  extent  by  say¬ 
ing  that  a  publication  of  a  paper  or 
article  is  only  protected  under  the  First 
Amendment  if  it  does  not  cause  “dis¬ 
ruption  of  school  operations.” 

Miller  cited  three  cases  handled  by 
the  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  which  the  court  struck  down  .schools’ 
policies  w'hich  gave  principals  the  final 
say  on  distribution  of  any  printed 
matter. 

One  case,  ho  said,  has  lieen  sent  back 
to  the  lower  court  because  a  school  rule 
did  not  define  carefully  enough  what 
constituted  “substantial  disruption.” 

Miller  .said  any  definition  of  limita¬ 
tions  on  high  school  newspapers  will  be 
“controversial  and  may  have  to  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  final  ruling.” 


Bicen  credit  courses 
to  run  in  Detroit  FP 

As  a  valuable  opportunity  for  its 
readers  to  participate  in  the  American 
Bicentennial,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
will  begin  publication  in  September  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  distinguished 
authors  and  educators. 

Entitled  “American  Society  in  the 
Making”,  the  18  weekly  articles  form 
the  basis  for  credit  courses  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  participating  Michigan  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Readers  may  take  theoe  “armchair” 
courses  from  their  own  homes — using 
the  series  as  the  lecture  component  of 
the  courses.  Ind  ’idual  schools  will  then 
establish  additional  reading  and  courses 
requirements. 

The  Free  Press  articles  will  explore 
the  important  conditions  that  have  af¬ 
fected  the  development  of  American 
ideas  and  institutions. 

The  program  was  developed  by  the 
University  of  California  and  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

As  another  public  service  the  news¬ 
paper  published  a  special  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising  supplement  tabloid  designed 
to  provide  information  on  how  to  visit 
the  American  Freedom  Train  when  it 
stopped  in  Detroit. 

The  tabloid  section  featured  the  hours 
the  train  and  its  documents,  artifacts 
and  memorabilia  could  lx?  viewed,  plus 
background  stories  and  photographs 
gathered  from  the  American  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Commission,  and  schedules  of 
trackside  entertainment  planned  by  the 
Detroit  Bicentennial  Commission. 


DJ  plans  direct  deliveries  for  Washington 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  parent  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  will  expand  its  direct 
distribution  system  of  delivery  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  it  reported  Aug.  25. 

The  system  which  John  Potulny,  man¬ 
ager  of  Special  Projects  for  Dow  Jones, 
said  would  cost  about  six  cents  a  copy 
will  be  handled  by  the  company  itself 
rather  than  independent  di.5tributors. 

Dow  Jones  has  already  instituted  di¬ 
rect  distribution  in  four  major  cities 
including  Los  Angeles.  The  California 
city  was  part  of  a  two-year  test  of  cir¬ 
culation  via  private  carriers  to  see  if 
costs  and  customer  satisfaction  with  di¬ 
rect  delivery  could  be  measured. 

In  those  cities,  Dow  Jones  now  dis¬ 
tributes  some  40,000  copies  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  its  weekly  Barron's  financial 
paper.  Potulny  .said  that  figure  would 
rise  to  alK)ut  100,000.  The  .lournal  pres¬ 
ently  has  a  1.5  million  circulation  with 
Barron’s  at  232,000. 

Mail  is  cheaper 

Despite  the  tests  designed  to  sidestep 
rising  mail  costs,  direct  delivery  still 
runs  higher.  In  the  test  cities,  Potulny 
found  the  cost  was  5.6  cents  a  copy 
versus  mailing  costs  of  4.3  cents.  How- 


of  the  Wall  ever,  he  expected  mailing  costs  would 
d  its  direct  rise  *o  11  cents  a  copy  by  1979  with 
delivery  to  pre?  usly  announced  U.S.  Postal  rate 
ed  Aug.  25.  hikes 

otulny,  man-  Journal  announcement  was  part 

Dow  Jones,  of  a  meeting  of  circulation  directors  of 
?ents  a  copy  magazines  and  other  national  periodi- 
npany  itself  cals  in  New  York. 

atiibutors.  Other  tests  reported  during  that 

ns  1  u  ed  di-  ,Y,eeting  included  those  run  by  Read- 
er’s  Dige.st,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
^  and  McCalls,  all  three  of  which  ran  a 

r  test  of  cir-  co-operative  test  in  San  Francisco  sub- 
rs  to  see  if 

tion  with  di-  •  r  i 

However,  the  three  magazines  found 

now  die-  alt^ieugh  many  subscribers  pre- 

of  the  Tour-  ferred  the  new  system — delivery  of 
n’s  financial  computerized  address  labels  to  the 
home,  then  magazine  pick-up  at  branch 
ournal7res  postal  offieos-thc  logistics  of  the  sys- 
ulation  with  unencouraging. 

For  example,  on  a  route  of  250 
homes,  they  found  that  only  79  took 
one  of  the  three  publications,  19  took 
d  to  sidestep  two  of  them,  two  took  .all  three  and  the 
leliverv  still  J'cst  took  none.  Time  and  Ladies  Home 
ties,  Potulny  Journal  reportedly  will  join  the  test, 
ents  a  copy  So  far  no  cost  estimates  were  an- 
cents.  How-  nounced. 
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AKI's  PROseries  is  the  most  versatile  input/edit  system  since 
the  old-time  printer.  The  reprogrammable  PROcount  terminal 
performs  every  input  and  editing  function  from  initial  keyboard 
input  to  justified-copy  output  that  can  be  interfaced  directly  to 
your  typesetter.  The  PROcount  and  its  non-justifying  version, 
the  PROcomp,  will  drive  any  popular  typesetter,  and  all  it 
usually  takes  is  a  quick  switch  of  program  tapes  to  go 
from  one  typesetter  to  another.  They  both  have  an 
exclusive  split-screen  capability,  and  a  no-output  paper 
tape  search  mode. 

The  PRO’S  are  designed  to  solve  your  problems  i 

without  breaking  your  budget.  They're  proven,  y  ■ 

low-cost  terminals  that  deliver  more  speed  and 
versatility  per  dollar  than  anything  since  the  printers'  devil. 

You  can  see  the  entire  PROseries  on  display  at  AKI’s 
GRAPH-EX  75  display,  booths- 1 102-06  and  2007-201 1 
McCormack  Place,  Chicago.  For  complete  information  on 
AKI’s  input/edit  systems  write  Automix  Keyboards,  Inc., 

4200  150th  N.E.,  Redmond,  WA  98052 
or  call  206-883-1000 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 


Advertising  scene 

DDB  applies  marketing 
skill  to  directory  ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1975  Doyle 
Dane  Bcrnhach,  Inc.  has  added  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  yellow  pape  billings  from  clients 
who  had  either  not  used  directory  ad¬ 
vertising  previously  or  had  arranged 
direct  placement  of  such  advertising. 

Responsible  for  the  development  of 
this  business  is  Morton  I.  Raskin,  in¬ 
stalled  8  months  ago  in  a  newly  created 
slot  by  Doyle  Dane  as  director  of  tele¬ 
phone  marketing  services. 

Directory  advertising,  Raskin  says, 
l)rovides  the  vital  link  between  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  advertiser — it  permits 
imi)lementation  of  desire  to  buy  that 
has  presumably  been  generated  by  the 
company’s  general  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  17  years,  a  sales  executive  with 
Reuben  H.  Donnelly,  yellow  page  pub¬ 
lishers,  Morton  acknowledges  that 
newspaper  classified  represents  viable 
competition  for  so-called  directory  ad¬ 
vertising  in  certain  respects  but  notes 
some  important  differences.  “For  one 
thing,  telephone  directory  advertising 
is  1007f  commercial — no  private  parties 
may  advertise.” 

For  another,  Raskin  pointed  to  the 
ea.se  of  jdacement  of  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  of  the  nation’s  5000  tele¬ 
phone  directories  on  a  one  order,  one 
bill  basis. 

Where  placing  telephone  directory 
advertising  had,  in  Raskin’s  words, 
“been  formerly  a  purely  administrative 
procedure,”  computerized  marketing 
tools  now  being  employed  by  DDB  in 
conjunction  with  use  of  census  tracts 
enables  standard  marketing  techniques 
to  be  api)lied.  For  example,  a  DDB  ac¬ 
count  like  American  Airlines  might  re- 
(piire  not  only  geograi)hical  pinpointing 
of  its  directory  ads  but  a  demographic 
one  as  well  resulting  in  placement  in 
those  directories  which  are  located  in 
on  line  cities  and  suburbs  where  census 
information  reveals  the  existence  of 
higher  income  families. 

For  an  account  like  Volkswagen, 
Raskin  ‘merchandises’  6  different  fac¬ 
ets  of  this  account’s  business  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  directory  headings  available. 
Where  the  services  are  available  Volks¬ 
wagen  will  have  listings,  in  a  single 
directory  under  New  Cars,  Used  Cars, 
Parts  &  Supplies,  Body  Rebuilding  & 
Painting,  Renting  &  Leasing,  Repair¬ 
ing  &  Service.  The  standard  VW  trade¬ 
mark  is  used  under  each  heading  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dealer  listing. 

*  4c 

When  INAE’s  advertising  measure¬ 
ment  committee’s  chairman,  Frank  Sa- 
vino  outlined  an  ‘interim  solution’  to 
the  problem  of  comparing  linage  on  6 
vs.  8  vs.  9  column  format  newspapers, 
many  observers  remained  confused 


about  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 

A  call  to  Savino,  vicepresident,  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Bergen  Record,  and  then 
to  Sal  Lane,  vicepresident  general  man¬ 
ager,  Media  Records  helped  clear 
things  up. 

With  80  %  of  the  newspapers  still  at 
8  columns,  it  was  agreed,  as  indicated, 
that  Media  Records  would  report  6  col¬ 
umn  linage  as  both  6  column  and  con¬ 
verted  to  8  columns.  In  the  case  of  9 
column  newspapers,  the  9  column  meas¬ 
urement  would  be  shown  in  non-com¬ 
petitive  markets.  (Both  Cincinnati 
newspapers  are  9  column)  but  the  9 
columns  would  also  be  translated  into 
8  columns  in  a  competitive  city  like 
Chicago. 

How  would  the  conversion  be  done? 
“Simple,”  said  Lane.  “For  a  6  column 
paper,  to  express  linage  in  terms  of  an 
8  column  page  you  simply  ad  %  to  the 
linage  and  round  it  off.  'Thus  a  100  by 
2  column  ad  in  a  6  page  format  meas¬ 
ures  200  lines.  Converted  to  8  column 
it  becomes  268  lines. 

For  the  9  column  page  subtract  1/9 
from  the  linage. 

.\sked  how  the  linage  would  be  shown 
for  the  top  50  newspaper  listings 
which  are  widely  u.sed  for  promotional 
purposes.  Lane  said  the  linage  in  each 
case  would  be  shown  both  as  measured 
and  also  converted  to  8  columns. 

Again  both  Lane  and  Savino  empha¬ 
sized  that  this  is  an  interim  solution 
with  pending  meetings  with  the  4As, 
NRMA,  INAE  and  others  l)etween  now 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  “What  might 
result  from  these  meetings,”  said  Lane, 
“is  an  entirely  new  approach.  It  could 
be  that  $  comparisons  only  would  be 
used  or  possibly  pages  as  in  magazines 
...  or  something  brand  new.” 


Backslant  Squat 


Sylvania  ads  set 
for  100  papers 

GTE  Sylvania  will  use  this  fall  eight 
— 600  line  b/w  ads  in  more  than  100 
newspapers  to  support  its  “GT  Matic 
H”  televisions. 

The  ads,  which  follow  a  spring  sched¬ 
ule  of  six — 600  line  ads  in  the  same 
basic  list  of  papers,  are  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  dealer  tie-ins,  and  Sylvania  is 
offering  a  full  assortment  of  promo¬ 
tional  aids  for  dealer  use. 

The  fall  ads  will  feature  eight  models 
in  the  Sylvania  “GT  Matic”  line  and 
offer  a  Perry  Como  record  for  $1  as  a 
traffic  builder.  Como  will  be  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  Sylvania  entertainment  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Reproportioning  ad 
service  made  available 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Co.  has  put  into  operation  a  process 
that  allows  advertisers  to  increase  or 
decrease  one  dimension  of  an  ad  or  art 
work  without  affecting  the  other  dimen¬ 
sion  so  there  is  no  distortion. 

Called,  Flex-graphics,  the  first  proj¬ 
ect  of  New  Ventures,  which  was  formed 
May  2  to  expand  the  range  of  revenue 
sources  for  the  Star  and  'Tribune  news¬ 
papers,  is  available  to  advertisers  of 
the  papers  and  for  commercial  use  for 
material  published  someplace  else. 

Flex-graphics  will  solve  the  problem 
for  the  newspapers  of  varying  ad  for¬ 
mats,  according  to  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  It  will  allow  the  newspapers  to 
modify  the  ads  to  their  particular  for¬ 
mat  requirements  without  distortion. 

The  machine  was  designed  by  Jim 
Persons,  who  calls  his  company  Com¬ 
bined  Services  Co.  The  Flex-graphic 
system  is  basically  a  table  with  two 
parts  that  move  at  different  speeds. 
The  Tiegative  and  the  unexposed  area 
move  at  different  speeds  while  being 
exposed  and  that  ratio  determines  the 
shape  of  the  finished  type  or  art. 


Squeeze  Italic 


What  Plex-graph!c$  can  do 
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Papers  printing 
deceptive  ads, 
Illinois  claims 

Firms  that  advertise  in  newspapers 
the  word  “sale”  when  normal  prices 
are  beinR  charged  and  phrases  such  as 
“for  a  limited  time  only”  when  offers 
continue  indefinitely  have  come  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Illinois  governor’s 
office. 

Celia  A.  Maloney,  consumer  advocate 
in  Gov.  Walker’s  office,  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  17  Chicago  area  businesses 
are  using  deceptive  advertising  and  her 
office  intends  checking  out  newspapers 
across  the  state  to  determine  if  similar 
advertising  is  appearing. 

The  initial  targets  are  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Tribune.  Ads 
in  those  papers  were  checked  for  8 
months.  Twelve  of  the  firms  advertised 
in  the  Sun-Times,  3  in  both  papers,  and 
2  in  the  Tribune. 

Maloney  then  went  to  a  local  tv  sta¬ 
tion  where  she  repeated  her  charges, 
naming  the  newspapers,  and  some  of 
the  firms  she  charges  with  deceit. 

An  announcer  asked:  “Do  you  plan 
to  go  into  tv  on  this  matter  ’  and  Ma¬ 
loney  assured  him  that  was  the  plan. 
The  announcer  smiled  and  said:  “That’s 
what  we  were  afraid  of.” 

Maloney,  decrying  the  misleading  of 
customers,  said  she  had  asked  the  news¬ 
papers  to  tighten  up  their  appraisals  of 
advertising  copy  they  run.  She  said 
findings  of  the  study  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Illinois  attorney  general 
for  investigation  of  the  firms. 

Charles  D.  Fegert,  advertising-mar¬ 
keting  director  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  Neivs  said  there  had 
been  no  previous  contact  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  office.  “The  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  oversees  violations  of  this  kind,” 
Fegert  said,  “and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  the  governor’s  office  chose 
this  manner  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

He  added  that  the  complaint  should 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Business 
Bureau  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  “since  they  set  policies  to  which 
our  newspapers  adhere.” 

“Every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to 
see  that  the  standards  set  forth  in  our 
advertising  acceptability  are  met,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harold  R.  Livendahl,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  for  the  Tribune  said. 

“If  we  find  that  there  have  been 
breaches,  steps  will  be  taken  to  see  the 
code  is  enforced.” 

Maloney  said  that  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  question  mislead  consumers 
in  advertising  a  sale,  special  clearance 
or  bargain  days,  yet  ads  appear  week 
after  week  with  the  same  items  and 
the  same  prices.  Sometimes  they  are 
called  sale  prices,  sometimes  not,  she 
said. 

The  limited  offer — telling  consumers 
prices  are  only  good  for  a  specified 
period — has  been  used  as  a  “sham”  by 
9  companies,  she  alleged. 


Combined  ad  rate 

The  Miagara  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  Tona- 
wanda  (N.Y.)  A’cjcs  and  the  Lock  port 
(N.Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal  have 
formed  a  network  to  sell  national  ad¬ 
vertising  at  a  discounted  rate  of  80f  a 
line  versus  88f  if  purchased  separately. 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative,  handling  space  orders  for 
the  Niagara  Newspaper  Network. 


Kaatz  named  director 
of  media  for  JWT 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Ronald  B.  Kaatz  has  been  named 
director  of  media  analysis  for  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  offices  in  the  U.S. 

He  will  continue  in  his  present  ca¬ 
pacity  as  network  broadcast  supervisor 
and  associate  media  director  in  Chi¬ 
cago  while  co-ordinating  JWT’s  nation¬ 
wide  media  analysis  activities. 


^  ^  H  Asks 

||  f  Are  YOU  Responsible  for 

1^:  Advertising  Sales/ Marketing 

^At  YOUR  NEWSPAPER? 

t  KNOW  about  INAE's 

...  YOU  SHOULD! 

Here's  WHY  . . . 

•  Over  800  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  belong  —  so  do 
their  Representatives,  plus  major  Auxiliary  Service  Firms  •  Each 
shares  management/sales  experiences,  techniques  and  expertise 
with  others  —  comprising  a  tremendous  body  of  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  knowledge  •  All  size  papers  benefit  (50%  are  under  30M 
circulation)  •  Our  monthly  NEWS  keeps  you  informed  •  Two  Sales 
Conferences  yearly  are  devoted  to  ideas/inspiration  covering  diversi¬ 
fied  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising  and  its  ever-changing  market 

•  Convention  Exhibits  show  hundreds  of  successful  copy/layout 
ideas  (later  offered  in  book  form)  •  Meeting  DIGEST  —  the 
invaluable  sessions  sent  so  you  don't  lose  this  important  benefit 

•  Management  aids  —  thru  Surveys,  Sales  Training  Courses  (see 
below)  and  many  others. 

Professional  Newspaper  Sales/ Marketing 
Executives  NEED  INAE  ...  and  INAE  NEEDS  YOU! 


If  you  don’ 

Benefits 


Here's  only  ONE  reason  why  Membership  is  Profitable: 

POSITIVE  SELLING  '  is  INAE's  latest  staff  Sales  Training  Course  .  .  . 

•  5,847  INAE  salespersons  enrolled  in  only  10  months  •  Inexpensive 
—  only  $9.  or  Less  per  sales  manual  •  Motivational  —  yet  Basic  and 
Factual  •  COVERS  such  needed  staff  subjects  as:  Time  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Handling  Objections,  Meeting  Competitive  Media,  Closing  the 
Sale,  Creative  Service  Selling,  Communications  Devices,  Etc. 

Available  to  Members  only! 

- - Clip  &  Mail - — 

INAE  Mbrship  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  147,  Danville,  IL  61832 
Please  send  me  proof  of  INAE's  benefits: 

Name  _ 


"INAE  conventions,  DIGESTS, 
and  projects  have  all  been 
helpful  to  the  newspaper  I 
represent.  These  projects 
through  INAE  help  bring  to  a 
smaller  newspaper  assistance 
they  could  normally  not 
afford." 


Charles  "Dan"  Grady,  Adv.  Dir. 
American  News 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 


Npr/Firm  _ 

City  _ 

State/ Prov. 


-Zip. 


No  obligation  —  of  course,  except  to  your  newspaper! 
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Gannett  plans 
to  bny  more 
newspapers 

The  “well  is  not  about  to  dry  up,” 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  told 
the  Rochester  Society  of  Security  An¬ 
alysts  (Aupust  12)  in  response  to  a 
question  about  the  company’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  program  well  beyond  1975. 

Neuharth  noted  there  are  1,761  daily 
newspapers  in  this  country  and  that 
only  600  belong  to  groups  or  chains.  Of 
the  more  than  1,000  independently- 
owned  newspapers  “many  are  acquisi¬ 
tion  candidates.” 

Neuharth  and  John  R.  Purcell,  vice- 
president  of  finance  commented  on  the 
firm’s  acquisition  policy  and  other  op¬ 
erations  in  the  company’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  Irefore  the  hometown  analysts. 

Neuharth  told  another  questioner  the 
company  does  not  anticipate  anti-trust 
problems  because  of  its  growth  pro¬ 
gram.  The  company,  he  said,  makes 
its  acquisitions  carefully  and  would 
“not  make  any  acquisitions  that  would 
cause  us  problems  with  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment.”  He  noted  there  are  33  states 
where  Gannett  owns  no  newspapers 
now'  and  concluded  it  would  be  “a  long, 
long  time,  if  ever”  that  the  company 
w'ould  face  problems  w'ith  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  company  went  public  nearly 
eight  years  ago  and  in  1974  reported 
revenues  of  $331  million  and  net  in¬ 
come  of  $33  million.  Its  annual  earn¬ 
ings  growth  rate  since  it  went  public 
has  been  in  the  12  percent  to  25  per¬ 
cent  range. 


Purcell  said  “there’s  been  a  presump¬ 
tion  a  heavy  percentage  of  our  bottom 
line  growth  is  due  to  acquisitions.” 
However,  he  said,  a  recent  study  for  the 
years  from  1970  to  1974  show'ed  the 
firm’s  bottom  line  grow'th  was  about  17 
percent  with  more  than  20  acquisitions 
in  the  period  but  would  have  been  16.9 
percent  without  them. 

Even  without  the  acquisitions,  Neu¬ 
harth  said,  the  company  “would  have 
done  quite  well  internally.” 

Purcell  noted  that  some  acquisitions 
were  made  late  in  the  period  studied 
but  added  “The  point  is  most  of  the 
benefits  (of  acquisitions)  in  that  five- 
year  period  are  well  ahead  of  us.” 

In  other  comments  the  officers  said: 

•  Capital  expenditure  programs  have 
leveled  off  in  recent  years  from  about 
$24  million  in  1972  and  again  in  1973 
to  about  $17.5  million  this  year  and  a 
forecast  $18  million  in  1976.  Much  of 
the  expense  of  on-going  modernization 
programs  is  behind  the  firm.  Much  of 
1972  and  1973  expenses  were  for  brick 
and  mortar  but  1975  and  1976  expenses 
are  for  fully  automated  productive 
equipment. 

•  The  company  would  not  rule  out 
acquisition  of  broadcast  operations. 

•  Alx)ut  4,000  persons  or  less  than 
one-third  of  Gannett’s  13,000  employes 
are  unionized.  In  the  event  of  a  strike 
it  is  doubtful  Gannett  would  have  any 
interruption  in  publication  on  any  of 
its  new'spapers  because  of  its  mod¬ 
ernization  programs. 

• 

Texas  paper  sale 

Worrell  Newspapers  Inc.,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.,  w'ill  purchase  the  Snn  Mar¬ 
cos  (Tex.)  Record,  published  by  the 
Buckner  family  for  over  50  years,  in 
September. 


pillWlimilllimilllllllllllllllimilllllllimillim^^^^  | 

I  Newspapers^  S 
ad  share 
\drops  to  29.8%\ 

Despite  a  6.8%  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  dollars  advertisers  spent  in 
1974,  newspapers’  share-of-market  went 
down  for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 

According  to  media  spending  figures 
compiled  by  McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  a 
New  York-based  ad  agency,  newspa¬ 
pers  received  approximately  $8,001  bil¬ 
lion  in  1974  out  of  a  total  of  $26.82 
billion  spent  on  all  media.  That  leaves 
the  industry  w'ith  a  share  of  29.8% 
for  1974,  compared  w’ith  30.3%  in 
1973. 

In  real  dollars  though,  newspapers 
continued  to  show  monetary  gains  with 
more  money  spent  in  newspapers  in 
both  national  and  retail  categories.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  McCann-Erickson,  newspa¬ 
pers  got  $6,807  billion  in  retail/local 
and  $1,914  billion  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  During  1973,  the  newspaper  total 
was  $7,595  billion  out  of  a  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $25,120  billion. 

On  a  national  basis,  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  slightly  more  dollars  than  they 
did  last  year.  The  study  showed  that 
newspapers  received  about  8.1%  of  all 
national  ads  placed  in  1974,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  8.06%  in  1973. 

The  figures  from  McCann-Erickson 
this  year  exclude  expenditures  on 
weekly  newspapers.  As  well  one  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  spokesman 
said  there  seemed  to  be  a  dispute  about 
placement  of  direct  mail  advertising  in 
newspapers.  Neither  one  though  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  nearly  %%  drop  incurred 
during  1974. 

According  to  the  ad  bureau,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  shown  a  steady  increase  in 
their  share-of-market  in  recent  years. 
In  1970,  newspapers  had  29.2%  of  all 
dollars  spent.  It  went  up  to  29.9%  in 
1971,  and  30.1%  in  1972.  The  decline 
in  1974  though  is  not  considered  dras¬ 
tic. 

The  bureau  spokesman  pointed  to 
several  problems  which  began  to  plague 
newspapers  during  1974  which  could  in 
part  explain  the  decline.  Among  them 
were : 

— Strikes,  although  not  as  heavy  as 
other  years,  forced  many  newspaper 
companies  to  stop  printing  editions  and 
stop  accepting  advertising  until  settle- 
I  ments  had  been  reached. 

— The  economy  which  hit  the  retailer 
first  and  resulted  in  some  areas  with  a 
downturn  in  local  display. 

— Newsprint  shortages  which  forced 
many  new’spapers  to  restrict  the  size  of 
ads  and  to  cut  down  on  ad  volume. 

— Format  confusion  which  began  as 
early  as  1974  discouraged  many  re¬ 
gional  and  national  companies  from 
j  running  multiple-newspaper  campaigns. 
I  — Increased  unemployment  which  led 

to  a  national  decline  in  help  wanted 
j  linage  as  well  as  other  classified  cate¬ 
gories  such  as  auto  sales. 
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How  molf  e  a 
whole  in  One 


/test  IN  ALTOONA 

/  There's  no  better  place  to  test  than  Altoona  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  your  sales  campaign  is  aimed  right  to 
zing  in  on  future  targets.  Compact  size  and  conve¬ 
nient  location  make  control  and  distribution  simple, 
and  Altoona's  isolation  from  outside  metro  influences 
and  typical  demographics  allow  error-free  projec¬ 
tion  of  test  results. 

In  Altoona,  one  advertising  medium  does  the  whole 
job.  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  in  the 
market,  rely  on  the  Altoona  Mirror  for  almost  all 
their  news,  and  all  their  daily  shopping  information. 

Call  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager.  814-944-7171 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SlRirrot 
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Roto-Screen... Inland's  new 
Di-Litho  dampener. 

PROVEN  at  the 

Kansas  City  Star. 


The  tests  have  been  run.  The  results  are  here 
...  in  black  and  white  for  all  to  see. 

Roto-Screen  has  met  the  challenge  of  a  daily 
production  run  at  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


We’d  like  you  to  see  the  results  first  hand.  Contact 
an  Inland  representative  today.  He’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  comparative  examples  from  the  Star’s  Di-Litho 
production  run. 

Or,  arrange  an  appointment  for  you  to  see  the  Roto- 
Screen  dampener  in  operation. 

We  think  you’ll  agree . . .  Roto-Screen  can  meet  your 
challenge. 

(Di-Litho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA  RI.) 


1 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P,  0.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  -  Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


G.  M.  Rekd,  publisher  of  the  Hermis- 
fon  (Ore.)  Herald — elected  president  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

4c  *  ♦ 


news-people 


Christy  Bi  lkkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Sara- 
iogian — to  marry  former  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Roman  Catholic  priest,  David 
Finks  in  an  ecumenical  ceremony  at  the 
United  Methodi.st  Church  in  Saratoga 

Springs,  September  fi. 

♦  *  * 

Neal  Sims,  managing  editor,  V'lV- 
ginia  Ilcarh  (Va.)  Sun,  a  weekly — 
named  city  editor  of  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messetiger-In<inirer.  Phil  Sayre, 
wire  editor — i)romoted  to  news  editor. 
.John  Rannon,  former  sports  editor, 
I)(til!i  Advance,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C. — 
n.'imed  sports  editor  in  Owensboro. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Hausch,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Keview-,Jonr- 
val — promoted  to  assistant  city  editor. 

>i<  «  * 


TEXAS  PROMOTER 

— Joe  H.  Frederlckson, 
29,  will  leave  his  post 
as  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  at 
the  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.  in  El  Paso  to 
join  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association 
in  Houston  as  director, 
promotion/sales. 

Frederickson 


CIRCULATION  DI¬ 
RECTOR —  Thomas  B. 
Sherrill,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald -Tribune 
and  Journal  since  1967, 
has  joined  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dhpatch 
and  Columbus  Citiien- 
Journal  as  circulation 
director. 

Sherrill 


New  Hearst  publisher 
combs  paper  for  errors 


Roger  Simon,  Chicago  Sun-Times  ro- 
jiortcr,  is  winner  of  the  national  aw;ird 
of  merit  from  the  .Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America  for  excellence  in 
news  writing. 

*  * 

De.nms  Grant — appointed  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  eastern  ad  di¬ 
vision  in  New  York.  Grant,  :)2,  has 
been  financial  manager  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  *  * 

Leila  Holmes,  author  of  a  science 
column  for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  se¬ 
lected  for  the  top  journalistic  prize  of 
the  .American  Optometric  Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  R.  Morgan,  press  secretary 
to  New  York  City  Mayor  John  Lind¬ 
say  (Ifififi-Til) — apjiointed  editor  of  the 
Village  Voice,  a  Greenwich  Village 
weekly,  owned  by  .Vcie  York  magazine. 


BOSTON-WORCESTER 

,  --n 


Although  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s 
6th  largest  market,  Boston-Worcester, 
Worcester  is  a  completely  separate 
newspaper  market 

The  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  covers  70%  of  the  200,000 
households  in  Worcester  County,  every 
day 

Now  approaching  3  billion  dollars  in 
EBI  .1  7  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales 


SCHEDULE  WORCESTER  NOW 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Daily  over  150,000;  Sunday  over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


By  Rill  Kirtz 

He’s  still  studying  just  how  to  get 
there,  but  the  lioston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can’s  new  publisher  has  one  goal  for 
the  newspaiier:  credibility. 

Robert  C.  Rergenheim  returns  to  the 
city  where  he  liegan  a  IlO-year  career 
with  the  Christian  Science  ,Monitor 
(rising  from  copy  boy  to  general  man¬ 
ager)  with  the  belief  that  “The  Moni¬ 
tor  has  a  great  reputation  for  credi¬ 
bility,  which  is  its  greatest  a.s.set.  .And 
we  have  to  attain  it.” 

The  .')l-year-old  former  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low  left  the  Sacramento,  California- 
based  McClatchy  Corp.,  where  he 
headed  newspajier  operations,  to  take 
over  the  Herald  American  .April  1. 

He’s  quick  to  voice  dissatisfaction 
with  the  paper’s  current  product  and 
says  he’s  going  to  bring  in  people  and 
jirograms  to  improve  it. 

“We’re  trying  to  evaluate  just  where 
we  are,  and  I  think  we’re  going  to 
concentrate  much  more  on  covering  lo¬ 
cal  news,”  he  says.  A  Dallas  firm,  Joe 
Relden  Associates,  will  be  conducting 
a  “marketplace  evaluation — to  tell  us 
what  all  the  readers  would  like  to  have 
the  paper  do,”  he  says. 

.And  with  that  in  hand,  early  in  the 
fall,  Rergenheim  may  be  hiring  people 
to  fill  the  editorial  gaps. 

“We  know  readers  have  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  education,  crime  and  environ¬ 
ment,”  he  says,  “and  we’ll  either  hire 
or  retrain  in  those  areas.” 

He  says  he’s  gotten  at  least  JOO  job 
applications  since  he  took  over. 

Sometimes,  he  admits,  there’s  a  bit 
too  much  action  on  the  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can’s  pages.  Concerned  with  accuracy, 
he  combs  his  paper  each  day  and  com¬ 
plains  about  unsubstantiated  leads  and 
editorializing  in  news  stories.  Dis¬ 
turbed  that  many  veteran  reporters 
don’t  know  the  rudiments  of  interview¬ 
ing  or  obituary-writing,  he  plans  to 
start  a  training  program  for  the  whole 
staff,  not  just  junior  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

“A’ou  can’t  change  200  staffers  over¬ 
night,”  he  notes,  but  hopes  that  chances 


for  reporters  to  give  him  their  ideas  on 
how  to  improve  the  paper  will  boost 
both  morale  and  quality. 

Under  Rergenheim,  the  Herald  .Anv'r- 
ican  is  likely  to  fight  harder  on  break¬ 
ing  stories.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
he  hired  Rill  Lewis,  with  whom  he 
competed  as  a  Boston  City  Halt  re- 
liorter  two  decades  ago,  is  that  “he’s 
highly  motivated  to  beat  the  Glol)e.” 

.And  Rergenheim  says  he’s  consider¬ 
ing  doing  what  the  Globe  has  recently 
done  and  appointing  an  ombudsman  to 
investigate  reader  complaints  of  inac¬ 
curacy  or  bias. 

“I  have  that  in  the  back  of  my  mind,” 
he  says.  “I  think  it’s  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  new  thing  on  the  journalism  ho¬ 
rizon.” 

He’s  not  very  close  to  the  jiaper’s 
day-to-day  operation — meeting  with  de¬ 
partment  heads  once  a  week — but  is 
making  himself  accessible  to  the  public 
as  he  works  to  bolster  the  Herald- 
.American’s  image. 

“We’re  not  going  to  shut  our.selves 
off,”  he  says.  “We’re  going  to  get  out 
there  and  mix.” 

• 

Winchell-Runyon  film 
coming  from  Hollywood 

,A  movie  featuring  the  palship  of 
Walter  Winchell  and  Damon  Runyon, 
celebrated  reporters  of  the  obi  Rioad- 
way  .scene,  is  in  preparation  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  according  to  John  Huddy,  .Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  columnist. 

He  reports  that  Allan  Diake,  a  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  entertainer,  acipiired  the 
rights  to  two  Inioks — “Let’s  Go  to 
Pi  •ess”  (Winchell)  and  “The  Damon 
Runyon  Story” — Ixith  written  by  Ed 
Weiner,  and  arranged  with  Ed  Palmer 
to  be  the  proilucer.  The  screen  version 
is  being  written  by  Stirling  .Silliphant, 
who  did  “In  the  Heat  of  the  Night”  and 
“The  Towering  Inferno.” 

Huddy  said  much  of  the  film  will  lie 
.shot  in  Miami  where  Winchell  lived  at 
the  old  Roney  Plaza  and  broadcast 
from  the  old  Miami  Herald  Building. 
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in  the  news 


Segall 


MEMPHIS  BOUND— 
Arthur  Segall  Sr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for 
special  sales  for  the 
\Vashingfon  (D.C.)  Star, 
has  joined  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.  as 
manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  succeeds 
Ray  Holman  who  re¬ 
tired  August  29. 

B.4RUIE  Hughes,  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager,  Statnfnrd  (Conn.)  Advocate — - 
named  circulation  director,  Waferdoivii 
(Conn.)  Daily  Tiinee. 

♦  *  * 

F.  Wall.xge  Gordon,  district  admin¬ 
istrator  for  Pennsylvania  ConRressman 
Lawrence  Couphlin — now  with  the 
metro  copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Schuster,  chief  of  the  Detroit 
Xeic.>i'  Lansinp  bureau — named  chief 
assistant  city  editor.  George  Bullard, 
education  writer,  succeeds  Schuster  in 
Lansinp. 

♦  * 

Charles  C.avagn.aro,  in  charge  of  the 
night  operation  of  the  metropolitan 
desk  of  the  MemphiH  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal — named  executive  sports 

editor. 

*  *  * 

John  Gunderson,  formerly  with 
Branham — to  the  sales  staff  of  West¬ 
ern  Hailies’  Los  .\ngeles  office. 

*  *  % 

.4l  Portner,  formerly  advertising 
manager,  Portage  (Wise.)  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister — named  general  manager  of  the 
Dillon  (Colo.)  Summit  Sentinel.  Chris¬ 
topher  Owen,  reporter — named  editor. 
* 

Ji  DY  Torello,  formerly  manager  of 
public  relations  and  publicity  for 
W.4BC-tv,  N.Y. — named  manager  of 
press  services.  CBS  Radio  Division. 
She  succeeds  Priscella  Toumey,  now 
an  account  executive  for  CBS  Radio 
Network  Sales. 

John  Taylor,  promotion  manager, 
Toronto  Star — named  circulation  mar¬ 
keting  manager.  Marlow  Newby,  cir¬ 
culation  marketing  manager — named 
circulation  admini.stration  manager. 
Michael  Feldman — named  marketing 
manager,  R.O.P.  display  advertising. 

• 

Found  guilty 

.Jack  Doane,  Montgomery  Advertiser 
sports  editor,  was  found  guilty  of  first 
degree  manslaughter  in  the  stabbing 
death  of  his  estranged  wife  in  April, 
1974  and  given  a  five-year  prison  sen¬ 
tence. 

His  request  for  probation  was  denied 
by  Circuit  Judge  Frank  Embry.  .4n  ap¬ 
peal  was  announced  by  Doane’s  lawyers 
and  he  is  free  on  bond. 


Congressman  says  paper 
to  stay  independent 

The  president  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun,  U.S.  Rep.  William  L. 
Armstrong  (R-Colo.),  one  of  the  new 
owners  of  the  newspaper,  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  (August  14)  with  a  statement  that 
the  “newspaper  will  continue  to  be  in¬ 
dependent,  and  any  opinions  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  owners  will  lie  confinwl  to 
the  editorial  page.” 

The  Congressman  issued  the  state¬ 
ment  to  the  press  in  response  to  a 
charge  by  a  local  Democratic  leader 
that  the  recent  purchase  of  the  morning 
newspaper  by  Armstrong  and  members 
of  his  family  “is  a  dangerous  blow  to 
objective  and  credible  journalism.” 

Armstrong  is  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Publishing  Co.,  owners  of  the  Sun, 
and  also,  owns  radio  station  KOSI  in 
Aurora. 

.Armstrong  said  that  the  new  own¬ 
ers  have  “strong  opinions  on  both  local 
and  national  issues  and  we  intend  to 
express  them  as  forcefully  as  possible 
on  the  editorial  page — not  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  news  columns.” 

• 

John  Baker,  formerly  metro  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Xetvs-.Jour- 
nal — to  assistant  city  editor  at  the  San 
Francisco  E.vamhter. 

*  *  ♦ 

Roy  Anderberg,  restaurant  editor, 
Jjesher  Newsjiaper.s — named  dining  and 
entertainment  editor.  Walnut  Creek 
(Calif.)  Contra  Costa  .Advertiser. 

« 

Elliott  Galkin,  Baltimore  Sun — 

elected  president  of  the  Music  Critics 

.Association. 

♦  *  * 

John  Cornett,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  personnel,  Columhus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer  —  named  publisher, 
Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  Xe^vs.  His  job  in 
Georgia  will  be  filled  by  Clarence  Sal¬ 
lee,  former  publisher  in  Boca  Raton. 

♦  «  ♦ 

I.IONEL  McLean,  reporter  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer,  Boston  (llohe — named  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  the  S.  I.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

«  «  * 

Ed  Walthall,  director  of  corporate 
development.  Sentinel  Publishing  Co., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. — named  associate 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Sentinel. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mike  Blakemore,  police  reporter, 
Los  Angeles  Herald-E.xaminer — resign¬ 
ing  to  return  to  school  and  to  freelance, 

*  * 

John  Camper,  chief  of  the  Spring- 
field  bureau,  Chicago  Daily  Sews — 
named  television  radio  critic. 

*  *  ^ 

Bill  Granger,  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times — named  tv-radio  critic. 
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Phil  de  Montemollin,  advertising 
director  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  Xeivs — named  one  of  the  five  out¬ 
standing  young  men  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  by  the  Georgia  Jaycees. 

^  ^  if 

Whitt  Schultz,  vicepresident.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Careers  Inc.,  Wilmette,  Ill. — 
now  a  columnist  for  Mail-.Advertiser 
Publications,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

9ie  «  sC 

Jo.AN  H.anauer,  assistant  newsfea- 
tures  editor  of  UPI — named  television 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the  wire 
service.  She  succeeds  Frank  Swert- 
Lovv,  who  has  resigned  to  join  TV 
(luide. 

♦  *  * 

Clausie  Smith,  former  owner  of  the 
Mulvane  (Kan.)  Xems — named  general 
manager  of  the  Carrollton  (Mo.) 
Daily  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Rothfeld,  copy  editor,  Ma- 
maroncck  (N.Y.)  Daily  Tinics — named 
city  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

.Joseph  Marinello,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Rockland  (N.Y.)  .Journal-Xews — 
named  cooperative  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Charles  Williams,  advertising 
manager.  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Dem,  succeeds  him  in  Rockland.  Nancy 
Pashley',  advertising  manager,  Ma- 
maroneck  (N.A’’.)  Daily  Times,  assumes 
Williams’  former  post  in  Port  Chestei'. 
.All  papers  are  members  of  the  Gannett 
Group. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  Campbell,  Xeu-  York  Times 
advertising  department — named  man¬ 
ager  of  suburban  stores,  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  .Andrew  Spinelli,  manager  of 
alcoholic  l)everages — named  manager  of 
corporate  advertising.  J.ames  Connell, 
formerly  assistant  general  advertising 
manager,  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
— now  with  the  southern  advertising  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Times. 

if  if  if 

Ed  Nichterlein,  sports  editor,  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.J.)  Press — retired  after 
29  years  w’ith  the  paper.  He  is  a 

charter  and  life  member  of  the  Na¬ 

tional  Football  Hall  of  Fame,  which  he 
helped  found,  and  former  president  of 
the  press  club  of  Atlantic  City. 

if  if  if 

Colin  Stewart,  reporter  for  the 
Christian  Science  .Monitor — named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Silver  Lake  .Whs,  a  weekly 
serving  southeastern  Massachusetts. 
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Weekly  editor 

Anonymous  columnist 
bucks  establishment 


If  the  truth  be  known,  an  anonymous 
columnist  called  the  Sayreville  Skeptic 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  feared 
or  most  respected  (depending  on  which 
side  of  the  fence  you  sit)  force  in 
Savreville,  New  Jersey,  a  community 
of  ‘:52,508. 

Since  the  Skeptic  began  writing  18 
months  ago  for  a  local  newspaper,  the 
Suburban  Weekly  Spokesman,  politi¬ 
cians,  school  board  members  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  have  developed  anxiety 
complexes  on  Wednesdays  from  wonder¬ 
ing  which  local  issue  and  what  person 
will  be  the  satirist’s  target  for  the 
week. 

That  the  Skeptic  hits  his  mark  with 
regularity  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  inquiries  the  newspaper  receives  re¬ 
questing  the  columnist’s  identity  or 
seeking  his  help  in  bucking  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 

All  questions,  however  fall  on  deaf 
ears  since  anonymity  is  part  of  the 
contract  agreed  to  with  editor  Lola 
Spritzer.  The  only  other  individual  who 
knows  the  Skeptic’s  name  is  Patricia 
Moore,  the  reporter  who  covers  Sayre¬ 
ville  and  who  is  perhaps  the  Skeptic’s 
biggest  fan. 

The  reason  for  the  coverup  is  sim¬ 
ple.  So  strong  are  the  Skeptic’s  jibes 
(and  so  accurate)  that  retribution  in 
the  form  of  higher  property  taxes, 
nuisance  calls,  extra  homework  for  the 
kids  or  tapped  telephone  wires  would  be 
just  a  matter  of  time. 

The  second  half  of  the  unofficial,  un¬ 
signed  and  unsealed  pact  is  that  the 
column  can  l)e  submitted  at  the  will  of 
the  writer,  with  Ms.  Spritzer  exercis¬ 
ing  the  same  prerogative  in  running 
it.  So  pleased  is  she  with  the  success  of 
the  Skeptic,  however,  that  she  invari¬ 
ably  will  kill  even  a  good  news  story 
to  make  room  for  the  column,  which  is 
surreptitiously  delivered  to  Ms.  Moore 
alwut  every  other  week  in  an  unmarked 
envelope. 

As  Ms.  Moore  makes  her  rounds  on 
Wednesdays,  the  day  of  publication, 
she  usually  finds  the  officers  at  police 
headquarters  guffawing  over  the  latest 
diatribe.  In  contrast,  the  councilmen 
greet  her  with  icy  stares,  particularly 
the  Iwrough  attorney,  who  is  without  a 
doubt  the  Skeptic’s  Livorite  whipping 
Iwy. 

In  fact,  when  the  governing  body, 
enraged  over  a  column,  authorized  le¬ 
gal  action  against  the  paper,  the  attor¬ 
ney,  with  obvious  enthusiasm,  offered 
his  services  at  no  charge.  He  fired  off 
a  letter  of  protest  to  publisher  William 
R.  Canino,  threatening  suit  unless  the 
paper  cancelled  the  column. 

“My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  fairness  and 
your  good  judgment  in  asking  that  this 
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column  entitled  ‘Sayreville  Skeptic’  be 
discontinued  or  the  author  be  re¬ 
strained  from  indulging  in  libelous  com¬ 
ment.  Otherwise  there  is  a  point  at 
which  a  class  action  may  be  instituted 
against  your  newspaper  on  behalf  of 
the  governing  body,  members  of  its 
various  boards  and  commissions,  most 
of  whom  serve  in  these  positions  free 
of  charge  and  are  dedicated  public 
servants,’’  the  attorney  wrote. 

Ms.  Moore  handled  the  incident  in  a 
straight  news  story  in  which  the  edi¬ 
tor  was  quoted  as  saying  she  would 
countersue.  The  upshot  was  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  defend¬ 
ing  the  Skeptic  and  urging  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  ignore  the  outraged  lawyer, 
who  eventually  backed  off  (realizing, 
of  course,  that  his  charges  of  libel 
were  completely  unfounded). 

He  has  since  had  to  grin  and  bear  it 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Typical  of  the  Skeptic’s  sardonic 
view'  of  government  is  a  column  in 
w'hich  he  describes  a  hypothetical  visit 
from  “The  Exorcist’’  during  a  private 
meeting  of  the  borough  council.  As  the 
exorcist  entered  the  room,  the  Skeptic 
gave  this  description. 

“A  frantic  cry  pierced  the  room.  ‘Oh 
my  God,  shouted  the  towm  fathers,  an 
auditor!  Quick,  hide  the  books.”’ 

At  times,  the  Skeptic  has  served  as 
a  super  sleuth,  breaking  major  news 
stories  such  as  the  school  board  un¬ 
knowingly  approving  the  purchase  of 
ten  color  television  sets  for  one  ele¬ 
mentary  school  or  the  Legislature’s 
failure  to  amend  a  law  which  allowed 
teachers  under  contract  to  collect  un¬ 
employment  during  the  summer. 

To  understand  the  popularity  of  the 
column,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
this  community  which  for  years  was 
the  laughing  stock  of  Middlesex  County 
because  of  its  plethora  of  political 
scandals.  During  the  mid-fifties  and 
early  sixties,  it  became  routine  for 
school  l)oard  members  to  be  indicted 
for  stealing  dirt  (soil  removal  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  industry)  or  fixing  bids.  Also,  two 
consecutive  Iwrough  engineers  were  in¬ 
dicted,  and  one  convicted  on  assorted 
improprieties  and  two  public  buildings 
were  constructed,  a  junior  high  which 
had  staircases  that  led  into  brick  walls 
and  a  public  library  which  environmen¬ 
tal  experts  contend  will  eventually 
wash  away. 

During  this  period,  the  Democratic 
party  ruled  the  roost  and  Iwrough  busi¬ 
ness  was  pretty  much  conducted  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors  in  smoke  filled  rooms. 
.\11  this  changed  in  1969  when,  for  rea¬ 
sons  still  unexplained,  the  voters 
elected  a  Republican  mayor  and  two 
councilmen.  Although  still  in  the  minor¬ 
ity,  the  three  managed  to  open  up  all 


Pandora’s  boxes,  making  issues  out  of 
everything  from  sewers  to  dog  catchers. 

They  have  long  since  been  swept 
from  office.  But  the  Skeptic  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  Sayreville,  lacking  a  two 
party  system,  still  needs  a  borough 
watchdog — a  role  he  fills  with  gusto 
and  dedication. 

• 

Group  audit  plan 
for  weekly  papers 

Growing  trends  towards  co-op  sell¬ 
ing,  promotion,  and  research  programs 
of  units  of  weeklies  serving  cluster 
markets  has  spawned  a  new  group 
audit  plan  for  weekly  newspapers  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  plan  was  announced  August  14 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Community  Newspapers  Association  in 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  It  antici¬ 
pates  substantial  reductions  in  time 
and  costs  for  CCNA  members. 

Participants  in  specific  groups  would 
hold  individual  membership  in  the  ABC 
under  existing  standards.  Following 
initial  qualifying  audit,  participants 
(through  a  local  coordinator)  submit 
circulation  reports  for  each  issue  to 
ABC.  After  review'  by  ABC,  figures 
w'ould  go  into  its  computer,  with  recap 
printouts  quarterly  and  .semi-annually 
as  well  as  a  group  statement  semi-an¬ 
nually. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of 
circulation  fluctuation  for  most  non- 
urban  weeklies,  regular  audits  will  be 
scheduled  at  least  once  every  4  years. 
More  frequent  full  or  partial  audits 
w'ould  be  conducted  if  in  the  ABC’s 
judgment  conditions  warrant  such  in¬ 
spections.  The  audit  reduction  (nor¬ 
mally  once  a  year)  would  decrease  the 
cost  of  participation. 

A  single  con.solidated  report  w'ill  re¬ 
place  Individual  reports  and  statements 
for  each  participating  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  resulting  in  further  savings. 

ABC  estimates  that  the  annual  cost 
of  membership,  following  the  initial 
qualifying  audit,  will  range  from  .$;>5 
for  smaller  circulation  w'eeklies  to 
about  $75  for  those  in  the  5-6,000  cir¬ 
culation  bracket. 

• 

Publisher  buys 

Rupeit  E.  Phillips,  publisher  of  the 
Baxter  (Ark.)  Bulletin,  has  acquired 
the  w'eekly  Moutitain  Echo  at  Yellville, 
Ark.  Phillips,  formerly  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Oxford  (Ala.) 
Sun,  a  weekly,  and  a  meml>er  of  the  ad 
staff  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Alabama  Journal,  resigned 
as  publisher  of  the  Bulletin  to  assume 
management  of  the  Echo. 

• 

Travel  section 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  w'ill  have  a 
travel  advertising  section,  starting  Oc¬ 
tober  2.  The  section,  to  run  every 
Thursday,  will  have  is  own  rate  struc¬ 
ture  w'ith  discounts. 
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Book  review 

On  publishing 
a  small-town 
newspaper 

By  Robert  S.  Weddle 

The  2000-MILE  TURTLE  and  other 
episodes  from  Editor  Harold  Smith's 
Private  Journal  by  H.  It.  Fox.  136 
pages,  illustrated.  Austin,  Texas:  Ma- 
drona  Press,  Inc.,  1975.  $7.95. 

Way  back  yonder  in  journalism 
school,  we  young  turks  liked  to  show  how 
smart  we  were  by  busting  icons.  Ex¬ 
posing  hypocrisy.  Showing  what  a  wide 
gap  there  was — and  is — between  what 
a  man  claims  to  be  and  what  he  really 
is. 

With  maturity,  a  lot  of  fun  goes  out 
of  the  sport.  Instead  of  feeling  your 
oats,  it  only  makes  you  sad..  But  that’s 
because  you  don’t  really  know  how  to 
play  the  game.  You  may  need  to  take 
lessons  from  a  master,  like  Henry  B. 
Fox  of  Circleville,  Texas.  With  Henry 
it’s  still  fun. 

In  his  book  of  100-proof  satire.  The 
2000-Mile  Turtle,  Henry  tells  a  happy 
story  of  small-town  newspapering.  He 
leaves  his  readers  to  wonder  how  much 
of  it  is  his  own  true  experience  and 
how  much  the  product  of  his  fertile 
imagination. 

“This  book,”  Henry  proclaims,  “is 
mostly  true  except  for  some  whoppers, 
but  the  names  have  been  changed  to 
protect  the  guilty.  Especially  me.” 

Henry  Fox,  in  his  story  buiU  around 
an  earthy  character  called  Ed  or  Har¬ 
old  Smith  of  the  mythical  Oat  Hill 
Gazette,  pulls  the  rug  out  from  under 
a  lot  of  hypocrites  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  spotlights  some  mixed-up  values. 
Like  the  preacher  who  is  ready  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  newspaper  editor  for  run¬ 
ning  beer  advertising  but  not  the  dea¬ 
cons  in  his  church  who  gas  up  the  beer 
truck  and  sell  lumber  for  the  building 
of  a  county-line  joint. 

That’s  not  saying  that  we  communi¬ 
cators  are  immune  to  his  barbs.  Take 
for  example  this  paragraph  on  news 
policy : 

“Some  newspapers  claim  they  publish 
all  the  news,  and  some  say  they  print 
all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print,  but  none 
of  them  is  one  hundred  percent  honest 
about  it.  No  paper  prints  all  the  news. 
Most  news  never  gets  past  the  oral 
stage  and  a  lot  never  even  reaches  that 
stage,  to  the  relief  of  the  men  and 
women  thereby  remaining  unshot.  On 
the  Gazette,  my  policy  is  to  publish  all 
the  news  it  takes  to  go  around  the  ads. 


Robert  S.  Weddle  spent  some  25 
years  in  the  newspaper  business  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal  and 
United  Press  (Dallas),  before  publish¬ 
ing  his  own  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Menard  (Tex.)  iVews.  He  is  also  author 
of  four  hooks  on  Texas  and  the  South¬ 
west. 


probably  the  same  policy  most  metro¬ 
politan  papers  use.  I’ve  noticed,  invari¬ 
ably,  that  on  the  days  ads  are  scarce, 
news  is  too.  You  can’t  make  believe 
there’s  eight  times  as  much  news  in 
the  '  orld  on  Saturday,  refiected  in  fat 
Sunday  issues,  as  there  is  on  Sunday, 
reflected  in  thin  Monday  issues.” 

And  on  the  pulling  power  of  local 
news  versus  world  news: 

“There  never  was  a  play  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  that  could  out-draw  a  fist 
fight  in  the  stands,  or  an  international 
crisis  that  could  out-pull  a  love-nest 
murder  in  Houston.” 

And  this  comment  that’s  bound  to 
hit  home  with  anyone  who  has  ever 
tasted  the  independence  of  publishing 
his  own  country  weekly: 

“The  size  of  your  enterprise  is  no 
gauge.  Running  a  store  successfully  in 
Oat  Hill  is  as  much  fun  as  running 
Macy’s  in  New  York,  and  I  don’t  see 
how  editing  the  Times  up  there  could 
be  any  more  fun  than  editing  the  Ga¬ 
zette  down  here.  I’ve  seen  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion  on  television,  and  they  all  look 
like  men  who  could  be  fired.  I  can’t  be.” 

On  graduating  from  Southwestern 
University  in  Georgetown,  Texas,  in 
1932,  Henry  Fox  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  found  many  writers  spending 
their  lives  trying  to  get  rich  enough 
to  buy  a  borne  in  the  country.  “I  saw  a 
short  cut,”  he  says.  “Why  not  get  a 
home  in  the  country  and  to  hell  with 
getting  rich?” 

Back  home  in  Texas,  he  owned  and 
published  weekly  papers  in  Centerville 
and  Madisonville,  then  started  peddling 
humorous  pieces  to  Collier’s  magazine. 
When  that  magazine  folded,  he  started 
syndicating  his  column  to  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

For  some  years  now,  he  has  lived  in 
a  century-old  house  on  the  San  Gabriel 
River  near  the  one-store  community  of 
Circleville.  That’s  five  miles  from  his 
native  Granger,  and  Henry  says  five 
miles  is  just  about  as  far  as  he  cares 
to  venture  from  home  base. 

In  an  old  smokehou.se  out  back,  he 
writes  the  column  that  appears  anony¬ 
mously  in  some  fifty  Texas  newspapers 
and  a  number  of  others  .scattered  over 
ten  states,  from  California  to  New 
Jersey. 

Recalling  how  television’s  rise  ruined 
Collier's,  and  hence  his  source  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  Henry  feels  .secure  with  his  list 
of  subscribers  to  his  weekly  column : 
“If  one  of  them  goes  broke  I  don’t  go 
down  too;  I  just  turn  the  crank  on  my 
duplicator  machine  one  time  less.” 

With  this  book,  it  appears  he  may  be 
headed  for  a  new  round  of  fame  and 
fortune  that  may  sacrifice  the  anonym¬ 
ity  of  his  columns.  Since  publication 
in  May,  1975,  it  has  been  excerpted  in 
Reader’s  Digest,  and  more  than  twenty 
prominent  reviewers  have  likened  the 
author’s  wit  to  that  of  Mark  Twain. 

In  reading  The  2000-Mile  Turtle  it’s 
a  little  hard  to  tell  where  Henry  Fox 
leaves  off  and  Editor  Harold  Smith 
begins.  You  get  the  feeling  it  could  just 
have  well  been  Henry  who  rode  to  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  back  of  that  peripatetic 
turtle. 


Field  Newspaper 
series  spurs 
adoptions 

“The  power  of  the  press”  is  a  much 
overused  phrase,  but  to  dozer  •  of  Illi¬ 
nois  children  and  their  new  fctmilies  it 
has  a  special  meaning:  “the  power  of 
love.” 

Since  January,  1974,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  has  been  running  a  series 
on  children  in  need  of  adoptive  homes. 

he  children  featured,  according  to 
th  Illinois  Department  of  Children  and 
Family  Services,  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  “unadoptable”  as  recently  as 
five  years  ago. 

They  were  older  children.  Some  had 
emotional  or  physical  problems;  others 
had  learning  difficulties.  Some  had  lived 
in  several  homes,  a  fact  that  made 
many  prospective  parents  wary.  And 
the  department  has  always  found  it 
doubly  difficult  to  place  brothers  or  sis¬ 
ters  with  the  same  family. 

But  since  the  Sun-Times  series, 
“Sunday’s  Child,”  began,  two-thirds  of 
the  children  it  has  featured  have  found 
adoptive  families. 

“  ‘Sunday’s  Child’  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  for  Chicago’s  adopt- 
able  children,”  said  Mrs.  Mimi  Wuest, 
the  department’s  adoption  recruitment 
coordinator.  “For  the  first  time,  we  are 
finding  families  for  retarded  children, 
for  seriously  handicapped  youngsters, 
and  for  11-year-old  boys.” 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  68  percent  gain 
over  1973  in  requests  for  youngsters 
11  years  and  older. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  department 
for  1974  show  there  was  a  continual  re¬ 
sponse  from  Sun-Times  readers  wish¬ 
ing  to  become  adoptive  parents.  Their 
calls  totaled  831  for  the  year,  account¬ 
ing  for  38  percent  of  all  received. 
Among  other  inquiries  were  those  cred¬ 
ited  to  other  Chicago  dailies  (6  percent, 
combined),  radio  and  television  shows 
(18  percent)  and  community  groups 
(10  percent). 

An  unexpected  benefit  were  the 
calls  from  more  than  300  Sun-Times 
readers  wishing  to  become  foster  par¬ 
ents. 

Mrs.  Wuest  was  elated.  And  so  was 
Ralph  Otwell,  Sun-Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  when  it  became  obvious  that  the 
public  wasn’t  turning  its  back  on  “Sun¬ 
day’s  children”. 

“The  response  was  greater  than  we 
dared  hope  for,”  Otwell  said..  Although 
we  were  gratified  at  this  opportunity 
to  provide  a  public  service,  we  recog¬ 
nized  the  difficulties  involved  in  plac¬ 
ing  children  with  physical,  mental  or 
emotional  problems.  I  guess  that  in  this 
turbulent  world  we  tend  to  forget  that 
there  is  still  an  awful  lot  of  love  and 
compassion  right  in  our  own  neighbor¬ 
hoods.” 

Many  of  the  children  adopted  had 
waited  all  their  lives  for  permanent, 
loving  families  of  their  own,  according 
to  Mrs.  Wuest. 
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Readers  find  page  one 
news  summaries  useful 


Readers  on  the  campus  of  a  Utah 
university  liked  the  convenience  and 
readability  of  an  experimental  news¬ 
paper  “front  pape  of  the  future.” 

The  pape  was  desipned  to  act  as  a 
window  into  the  newspaper  by  servinp 
up  a  summary  on  pape  one  of  all  major 
news  items  in  the  paper — local,  wire, 
entertainment,  and  sports.  Editors  also 
pave  readers  an  extra  helping  of  “good” 
news  on  the  front  page,  along  with  the 
l)est  available  picture  and  an  index  of 
advertisers. 

Full-length  stories  were  carried  on 
inside  pages,  and  the  page-one  sum¬ 
maries  referred  the  reader  to  pages 
where  he  could  get  more  information. 

Readers  were  bothered  by  the  un¬ 
usual  appearance  of  the  front  page 
even  though  they  found  it  useful.  Edi¬ 
tors  who  produced  the  experimental 
pape  didn’t  like  the  extra  time  and 
space  the  pape  cost  them.  Advertising 
salesmen  worried  that  a  steady  diet  of 
front  pages  filled  with  summaries 
would  eventually  cut  news  and  ad  read¬ 
ership  on  inside  pages. 

The  experimental  format  used  by  the 
Daily  Universe  of  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Provo,  Utah  was  suggested 
in  one  of  the  sessions  at  the  1974  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

It  was  said  to  be  designed  to  help 
readers  grasp  all  that  was  important 
quickly  and  aid  the  readers  who  strug¬ 
gle  to  winnow  the  news  out  of  bulky 
newspaper  each  day. 

William  C.  Porter,  executive  editor, 
and  Don  L.  Searle  Jr.,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity’s  five-day-a-week  laboratory  news¬ 
paper,  decided  to  try  the  format  on 
readers  for  two  days  and  measure  their 
reaction. 

The  first  experimental  front  page 
appeared  without  any  announcement  on 
a  Friday  and  the  second  on  a  Tuesday. 
Monday’s  publication  is  a  tabloid  mag¬ 
azine  with  little  news  content.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  administered  to  more 
than  200  readers  during  the  days  when 
the  experimental  newspapers  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  Rfeaders  were  asked  to  react 
to  the  format  in  general  and  to  the 
specific  items  on  the  new  front  page. 
The  survey  showed  that: 

— Most  readers  found  the  experi¬ 
mental  front  page  easier  to  read 
(61%),  useful  (79%),  informative 
(78%),  and  best  for  someone  in  a 
hurry  (94%). 

— A  scant  third  (33%)  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  found  the  experimental  page  one 
as  attractive  as  the  usual  front  page 
format,  and  47%  said  they  preferred 
the  looks  of  the  regular  front  page. 

— .Although  94%  said  the  experimen¬ 
tal  format  was  best  for  someone  in  a 
hurry,  only  61%  said  the  new  format 
was  best  for  them. 


— Readers  liked  the  page-one  sum¬ 
mary  of  local  news  (80.5%),  national 
and  international  news  (74.5%),  and 
sports  news  (64%). 

— Half  the  readers  said  they  liked 
the  page-one  advertisers’  index,  and 
34%  said  they  didn’t  like  it.  Sixteen 
per  cent  didn’t  know. 


One  concern  among  editors,  and  espe¬ 
cially  among  members  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  was  whether  readers  would 
read  the  full-length  versions  of  stories 
summarized  on  the  front  page. 

Nearly  80%  of  the  readers  surveyed 
.said  they  read  as  many  or  more  full- 
length  stories  than  they  normally  do. 
Si.xty-four  per  cent  said  they  read  as 
many  stories  as  usual,  and  1.5.5%  said 
they  read  more  than  u.sual.  Nearly  20% 
said  they  read  fewer  stories. 

Editors  concluded  that  although  the 
format  offered  the  reader  greater  con¬ 
venience,  the  extra  time  involved  in 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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i  Index- 


CBS  pays  Haldeman 
for  news  interview— 5A. 

Insult  to  the  horse— BC. 


The  Wiehita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon  recently  introduced  a  new  format  for 
the  evening  Beacon,  featuring  up-tempo  type  face  combined  with  a  contemporary 
symbol  that  has  already  proved  to  be  an  eicellent  memory  device. 

Headline  typo  was  changed  from  Bodoni  to  Helvetica.  Corono  body  typo  was 
retained  because  management  feels  that  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  readable  faces. 

General  layout  is  more  horiiontal,  with  a  new  styling  for  news  in  brief,  a 
summary  of  what's  inside  as  well  as  separate  news  briefs.  The  light  touch  was 
added  on  page  one  with  addition  of  "Charmers",  a  Hallmark  feature  distributed 
by  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
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‘Stop  orders’  should  be 
must  reading  for  editors 


{Continued  from  page  28) 
writing  the  summary  headlines  and  the 
extra  space  eaten  up  by  shoving  the 
normal  page-one  news  inside  made  the 
format  too  expensive  to  be  practical. 

One  surprising  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  the  lack  of  impact  the  page- 
one  advertising  index  made.  Advertis¬ 
ers,  most  of  whom  see  the  newspaper 
each  day,  made  no  unsolicited  comments 
about  the  index.  When  it  disappeared 
after  the  experiment,  no  advertiser 
asked  why. 

Assistant  executive  editor  Searle  de¬ 
signed  the  initial  front  page  layout  for 
the  experimental  edition  and  laid  it  out 
with  the  help  of  a  student  editor.  A 
student  editor  laid  out  the  second  front 
page. 

They  found  laying  out  the  two  pages 
a  challenge.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
page  from  becoming  a  hodgepodge, 
since  most  of  the  “stories”  were  limited 
to  three  inches  or  less. 

h'unctional  layout  was  maintained 
by  grouping  similar  items  so  larger 
packages  could  be  designed.  Campus 
and  area  news  was  grouped  into  one 
package,  national-international  news 
into  another,  sports  and  entertainment 
items  into  two  others. 

Photos  were  deliberately  played  extra 
large. 

Student  copy  editors,  who  often 
struggle  for  adequate  “straight”  heads, 
were  told  to  put  a  little  dash  in  their 
headlines. 

On  both  of  the  experimental  front 
pages,  campus-area  news  was  given 
top  play.  In  the  Tuesday  issue,  wire 
news  was  almost  completely  subordi¬ 
nated  to  local  items. 

The  newspapers  were  16  pages  on 
Iwth  days.  The  Daily  Universe  serves  a 
student  lx)dy  of  25,000  and  published 
18,500  copies  five  days  a  week.  It  aver¬ 
ages  12  full-size  pages  a  day.  Students 
enrolled  in  classes  serve  as  the  staff. 
They  work  under  paid  junior  and  senior 
student  editors  who,  in  turn,  work  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  faculty  members 
with  professional  experience. 

• 

Daily  buys  weekly 

The  Lykens  (Pa.)  Standard,  a 
weekly,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Valley 
Citizen  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  Co.,  Shamokin, 
Pa.,  publisher  of  the  Shamokin  News- 
Item,  a  daily. 

*  4c  * 

The  Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chroyii- 
cle  owners  have  purchased  two  weekly 
newspapers  north  of  Seattle — Lynn¬ 
wood  Enterprise  and  the  Edmonds 
Tribune-Review.  The  purchase  brings 
to  three  the  number  of  weeklies  owned 
by  the  Chronicle  Inc. 


By  I.  William  Hill 

If — as  has  been  said — to  supervise 
well  is  to  train,  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  has 
been  in  the  most  capable  of  hands  since 
July  1. 

That  was  the  day  Robert  A.  Macklin 
returned  to  the  job  he’d  held  from  1962 
to  1965 — ICMA  general  manager.  From 
1965  to  1972,  he’d  taken  his  enthusiasm 
for  circulation  training  back  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  serve  as  circulation  adviser 
to  the  Copley  newspapers,  returning 
then  to  ICM.\  to  serve  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  under  Cyrus  II.  Favor. 

Sitting  in  his  Reston,  Va.  office  the 
other  day,  Macklin  talked  to  E&P  about 
his  job  and  about  “basics”,  which  is 
Macklin  talk  for  what  people  need 
training  in. 

“Number  one  on  my  program  is  get¬ 
ting  back  to  basics,”  Macklin  said.  “If 
things  go  wrong,  in  circulation  as  in  so 
many  things,  it’s  because  you’ve  gotten 
away  from  basics.  Training  in  basics  is 
the  biggest  need  in  the  circulation  de- 
j)artments  of  the  nation’s  newspapers. 
That’s  something  in  which  ICM.\  can 
help  with  four  seminars  a  year  on  cir¬ 
culation  management  training.” 

Talk  to  Macklin  a  little  longer  and 
he’ll  tel!  you  he’s  speaking  to  the  Iowa 
Press  Association  in  September.  And 
about  what?  Basics.  Rasies  is  what 
Macklin  concentrates  on  in  his  “Circu¬ 
lation  Management  Training  Pro¬ 
gram”,  an  120-page  training  manual 
written  by  Mr.  Basics  himself. 

Wherever  life  has  lured  Macklin,  he’s 
ended  up  teaching.  He  graduated  once 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Techni¬ 
cian  School  and  then  began  teaching 
nursing.  Since  then,  he’s  taught  semi¬ 
nars  for  the  Copley  Newspapers,  the 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Dorney  Newspapers,  the 
Oglobo  Newspapers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  and  the  .American 
Press  Institute.  He  has  perpetuated 
training  in  basics  through  writing  14 
booklets  on  circulation  subjects. 

Asked  what  counsel  he’s  given  editors 
so  far  as  their  circulation  departments 
are  concerned,  Macklin  didn’t  hesitate: 

‘  They  should  see  there  are  better  com¬ 
munications  and  closer  cooperation.  Do 
you  know'  there  are  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  editors  who  never  have  lunch 
together?  They  just  know  each  other 
well  enough  to  say  hello.” 

Macklin  had  some  thoughts  on  the 
mistakes  editors  make.  “First  is,  they’re 
too  prone  to  take  on  a  mediocre  circu¬ 
lation  manager  because  they  w'on’t  pay 
the  money  to  get  a  good  one.  Second, 
they  fail  to  learn  what  they  could  about 
newspajier  content  from  ‘stop  orders’, 
the  slips  indicating  a  subscriber  is  can¬ 


celing  and  often  telling  why.  Editors 
forget  that  there  are  some  newspapers 
that  have  .so  many  ‘stops’  they  have  to 
sell  the  newspaper’s  total  circulation 
every  year  just  to  maintain  the  same 
circulation.  One  western  newspaper 
with  a  million  circulation  has  to  sell 
500,000  new  subscriptions  a  year  to 
stay  even.  If  editors  w’ould  only  study 
the  ‘stop  order-s’,  they’d  find  how  far 
they’re  wrong  in  giving  readers  what 
they  want.” 

Macklin  was  asked  the  latest  in  tech¬ 
nology  help  for  circulation  depart- 
ment.s.  “I’d  say  it  was  the  use  of  the 
computer  for  the  newspaper  to  know 
who  subscril>es  and  who  doesn’t  in 
every  house  and  every  area.  The  best 
job  of  this  I  know  is  being  done  by  the 
Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It’s  lieen  tried  by  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Minneapolis  newspapers, 
and  in  a  small  w'ay  by  the  Washington 
Star.  The  problem  is  keeping  the  com¬ 
puter  program  up-to-date.  It’s  difficult 
in  a  large  city.  The  Beaver  County 
paper  has  only  a  40,000  circulation.” 

“Let’s  get  back  to  basics,”  it  was 
suggested.  “Why  is  training  in  basics 
so  important  in  newspaper  circulation 
departments?” 

“To  begin  with,”  Macklin  replied, 
“circulation  deals  with  people,  not  ma¬ 
chines.  It  takes  three  months  to  train 
a  carrier  properly  and,  since  delivering 
newspapers  is  more  of  a  hobby  than  a 
business  for  young  persons,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  a  100  per  cent  turnover  in  carriers 
in  a  year’s  time.  With  every  new  car¬ 
rier.  training  has  to  begin  all  over 
again.  Now  take  the  number  that  may 
have  to  be  trained  every  year.  Cur¬ 
rently,  there  are  about  35,000  district 
circulation  managers  for  newspapers 
and  probably  a  million  and  a  quarter 
carriers.  That  takes  a  lot  of  training 
in  basics.” 

.After  which  Macklin  began  training 
E&P’s  representative  in  basics.  “When 
you’re  training,”  he  said,  “don’t  neglect 
visual  aids.  Remember  this:  people  re¬ 
member  only  13%  of  what  they  hear, 
but  they  remember  75%  of  what  they 
see.  If  you’re  going  to  have  them  re¬ 
member  the  basics,  you  have  to  use 
visual  aids.” 

• 

Weekly  acquired 

The  stock  of  Henry  County  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the  McDon¬ 
ough  (Ga.)  Weekly-Advertiser,  has 
been  purchased  by  Quimby  Melton,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Criffin  (Ga.)  Daily 
News.  J.  L.  Knight,  executive  editor  of 
the  News,  and  C.  A.  Knowles.  R.  O. 
Linch,  publisher  of  the  weekly,  will 
continue  in  his  present  position. 


Weekly  folds 

The  weekly  Manchester  (Conn.)  Ob- 
|i  server  has  ceased  publication,  citing 

I  economic  factors.  Publisher  Raymond 

Healy  started  operations  last  .April  17. 
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Arthur  H.  Motley,  chairmatt  of  the  board,  Parade,  In  an  Interview  a  few  day%  before  hit  7Sth  birthday. 

Red  Motley  on  his  75  th  birthday 

‘75  is  a  very  important  year. 

Consider  the  alternative.  ’ 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“Red”  Motley,  the  coiner  of  that  phrase  “Nothing  hap¬ 
pens  until  somebody  sells  something”,  is  still  basking  in 
all  the  attention  he  has  been  receiving  since  celebrating 
his  Toth  birthday  August  22.  Numerous  greetings — includ¬ 
ing  a  Telexed  congratulations  message  from  President 
Ford  from  Vail,  Colo. — have  arrived  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Parade  magazine,  where  Arthur  H.,  or  Red  really, 
is  chairman  of  the  board. 

There  have  been  parties  in  Motley’s  honor — a  big  one 
by  per.sonal  and  family  friends,  and  at  a  men’s  outing,  a 
Parade  senior  vice  president,  Herbert  Kupferberg  even 
composed  a  poem  for  Red,  described  as  remaining  a  “man 
of  hope  and  cheer.” 

About  Ford’s  message  to  Motley  saying  that  it  “was 
good  news  to  learn  that  you  are  celebrating  the  grand 
occasion  of  your  Toth  birthday”  and  wishing  him  “bless¬ 
ings  of  continued  success  and  happiness,”  Motley  says  he 
has  known  h^ord  as  a  friend  for  23  years.  “Pve  heard 
from  him,  but  haven’t  seen  him  for  awhile.  I  don’t  want 
anything  from  him.  Why  should  I  waste  his  time?” 

Friend  to  all 

Motley’s  friends  and  acquaintances  cut  through  all  bar¬ 
riers — from  presidents  of  companies  to  salesmen  and  sec¬ 
retaries,  from  j)ublishers  to  ex-newsboys.  He  gets  letters, 
.such  as  a  recent  one  from  Les  L.  Luhring,  president  of 
a  Chicago  industry,  saying  his  speeches  are  a  “source  of 
inspiration”.  Motley  is  considered  kind  and  thoughtful, 
sending  notes  to  the  sick  and  encouraging  those  he  feels 
are  doing  well.  His  memory  has  amazed  some. 

President  and  publisher  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  from  19-16  until  19T1,  Motley,  always  considered 
a  super  salesman,  Iwosted  the  magazine  from  2  million 
circulation  in  18  distributing  papers  to  19  million  in  109 
papers.  His  role  now:  “Be  available.”  Especially  to  those 
who  want  to  discuss  why  things  were  done  the  way  they 
were,  and  to  aid  in  any  changes  contemplated. 

“This  is  the  only  reason  1  can  see  for  having  older 
heads  around:  to  answer  the  perfectly  logical  question  of 
‘Why?’,”  Motley  said  in  a  birthday  chat  with  E&P. 

How  does  it  feel  to  l)e  To  and  still  working?  “Best  an¬ 
swer  I  can  give,”  he  said,  “is  that  T5  is  a  very  important 
year.  Consider  the  alternative.” 

Motley  didn’t  give  any  hint  of  retiring.  On  future  plans, 
he  cracked:  “Consult  my  wife  Helene.”  He  is  known  to 
refer  to  his  wife  of  4T  years  as  his  “associate”.  He  said 
she  wants  to  live  in  Palm  Springs.  They’ll  move  to  the 
California  community  at  the  end  of  September,  but  Motley 
plans  to  be  back  in  New  York,  as  he  is  monthly,  for  a 
Parade  board  meeting  at  the  end  of  Octol>er.  And  next 
June,  as  they  were  this  year,  the  Motleys  expect  to  be 
back  at  their  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  apartment,  from  where 
Red  commutes  to  Manhattan  to  his  Parade  office  two  days 
a  week  in  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

Motley  says  that  in  the  “good  old  days”  it  all  came 


down  to:  “Who  did  they  like?”  He  still  believes  in  the 
basic  old-fashioned  fundamental  “best  expressed  by  Bill 
Holler — Hoop  ’n  Holler — a  great  sales  manager  of  Chev¬ 
rolet  years  ago — ‘Never  forget  a  customer  and  never  let 
him  forget  you.’  (When  entering  Motley’s  office,  he  was 
turning  out  a  few  more  of  those  red-crayon  notes  he  is 
famous  for,  doing  them  in  hotels,  on  trains  or  wherever 
he  happens  to  be.) 

“Most  of  these  red-pencil  notes  don’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  Parade.  They  have  to  do  with,  a  lot  of  times,  an 
advertising  agency,  an  advertiser  or  a  publication.  The 
people  I  send  them  to  will  read  the  note  and  probably  be 
delighted  with  what  I  sent,  because  it  has  to  do  with  them. 
The  last  count  we  (his  secretary  Gida  Ingrassia)  made 
was  that  I  send  out  close  to  250  a  week.” 

Motley  says  he  still  gives  about  35  or  40  speeches  a  year 
throughout  the  country.  “I  started  out  as  a  man  of  a  few 
thousand  words  and  found  brevity  is  much  to  be  desired. 
I  used  to  make  speeches  that  lasted  an  hour  and  now  I 
can  do  a  better  job  in  35  or  40  minutes.” 

Motley’s  advice  to  newspaper  ad  salesmen?  “I  don’t 
think  anything  happens  until  somebody  sells  something. 
Actually,  it  goes  ‘Nothing  happens  until  somebody  sells 
something’.  It’s  a  slogan  I  invented  about  50  years  ago. 
That  means  that  too  many  people  think  the  customer  needs 
w'hat  they’ve  got.  The  important  thing  is:  Can  the  cus¬ 
tomer  l>e  made  to  want  what  you’ve  got  to  sell?” 

Does  he  still  call  on  advertising  agencies?  “I  haven’t 
for  about  five  years,”  he  said.  Many  of  the  agency  men 
Motley  dealt  with  are  probably  retired. 

Cuban  adventure  retold 

There  have  been  many  far-out  stories  told  about  his 
lavish  sales  career — some  true  and  some  not.  This  reporter 
asked  him  to  set  the  record  straight  about  the  big  sale  he 
landed  on  a  South  Sea  island. 

“No,  you’ve  got  it  wrong.  It  was  Cuba.” 

“We  were  in  Florida.  Myself  and  three  other  space 
peddlers.  It  was  1929  and  I  was  with  Collier’s.  We  were 
in  Miami  where  the  Miss  America  contest  was  held  in 
those  days,  operated  by  Steve  Hannigan,  long  dead.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  these  beauty  winners  were  going  to  Havana  to 
appear  in  an  international  beauty  contest,  and  we  all  de¬ 
cided  that  we  ought  to  go  along  and  we  did.  We  flew  over 
there  in  a  flying  boat — Buenos  .4ires  .Airways,  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  Pan  Am.  The  agency  guy  that  was  with  us  had 
the  airline  account  and  they  owed  him  money.  We  got  on 
just  by  sheer  luck,  with  the  85  trunks  and  chaperones  and 
girls.  We  had  a  ball.  We  ran  out  of  money  and  nobody 
would  cash  a  check.  We  went  to  see  someone  who  headed 
the  Havana  Tourist  Bureau  to  try  to  get  a  check  cashed, 
and  while  we  were  there  decided  to  make  a  jiitch  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  Well  we  got  the  account.  Collier’s  got  the  busi¬ 
ness,  26  columns.  But  we  never  got  paid.  Machado  was 
the  dictator  in  those  days.  He  got  run  out  of  office.  The 
agency  didn’t  get  paid  either.” 

Born  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Motley  lived  the  life  of  a 
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Motley  famous  15  word  sales  course 


farnihoy  until  he  was  13  and  founded,  with  a  cousin,  the 
M&G  Company,  sellinp  topsoil  and  manure  to  neiRhhors 
in  a  hired  wapon  and  collecting  ashes  at  10  cents  per  can. 
After  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  Motley  headed  to  New  York  with  the  idea  of  poinR 

into  theatre,  hut  instead  went  to  tour  Europe  and  Africa, 
then  studie(l  law  at  Columbia  University  before  realiziiiR 
selling  was  his  first  true  love.  He  sold  couph  syrup,  on 
the  roa<l  with  a  medicine  .show,  complete  with  calliope. 
Then  in  ’28,  he  became  an  advertising  space  salesman  with 
Crowell-Collicr;  in  the  next  18  years  he  rose  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  director  and  publisher  of  the  company’s  American 
Magazine.  He  got  the  nickname  Red,  naturally,  because 
of  ills  thatch  of  carrot-colored  hair,  which  is  now  white. 

Motley’s  sales  course 

The  author  of  a  la-word  sales  course.  Motley  recited 
it:  “Know  your  product.  See  a  lot  of  peojde.  Ask  all  to 
buy.  Use  common  sense.’’ 

— Know  your  product.  “Too  many  salesmen  know  their 
product  and  go  in  and  recite  all  these  glamorous  statistics 
about  circulation  and  readership.  You’ve  got  to  know  your 
product  in  terms  of  what  he  can  do  with  it.” 

— See  a  lot  of  people.  “More  than  just  the  people  buying 
the  order.  Most  are  inaccessible  to  the  average  salesman, 
but  you  have  to  figure  out  a  way  of  seeing  them  in-between 
time.” 

— .\sk  all  to  buy.  “The  close  is  tough  for  most  people.  I 
found  my  best  was  a  narrative  one,  telling  him  what  you 
did  for  someone  else  exactly  like  him.  Have  some  success 
stories. 

— Use  common  sense.  “I  learned  a  long  time  ago  not  to 
smoke  when  you’re  selling.  Even  if  somebody  offei’s  you  a 
cigarette,  don’t  do  it;  it  distracts.  I  found  out  accidentally 
when  I  was  drinking  in  a  saloon  one  night — I  quit  drinking 
in  1932 — that  I  talked  out  of  the  corner  of  my  mouth.  I 
didn’t  believe  it,  but  I  checked  and  found  out  it  was  true. 
I  si)ent  a  lot  of  time  practicing  in  front  of  a  mirror  to 
sto]).  Idiosyncrasies. 

“Most  people  blow  it  in  the  reception  room,  because 
they  figure  that  gal  out  there  is  low-paid  and  she’s  there 
to  receive  them,  and  they  don’t  treat  her  properly.  Some 
of  them  don’t  even  take  their  hat  off  when  they  ask  for 
Mr.  Zilch.  Well,  as  part  of  Parade,  we  have  every  year  at 
V^alentlne's  Day  a  pi'omotion  for  secretaries  and  reception¬ 
ists — there  are  about  10,000  of  them  on  the  list,”  Motley 
said,  noting  a  pencil  holder  with  Parade  on  it.  “We  call 
all  those  women  our  second  vicepresidents.  We  send  these 
gimmicks  to  them.  We  send  them  to  secretaries  and  recep¬ 
tionists  of  anybody  we  do  business  with. 

“They  don’t  like  you  because  you’ve  sent  them  a  bloody 
pencil  holder  necessarily,  but  they  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Parade.  It’s  common  sense.” 

“I  was  amused  when  (Jimmy)  Hoffa  disappeare<l.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  I  had  a  debate  with  Hoffa  on  NBC  for  one 
hour  on  the  topic:  Are  unions  too  strong?  I  thought  they 
were.  The  thing  that  is  amazing  to  me  is  how  many  i)eople 
I’ve  heard  from  since  he  disappeared  who  reminded  me 
of  that  debate. 

“Newspaper  unions?  They’re  here  to  stay.  But  I  don't 
think  they  are  properly  managed  or  led.  It’s  not  just  a 
question  of  when  the  contract  conies  up  for  negotiations; 
it’s  a  sale,  and  business  has  got  to  sell  unions  on  the  idea 
that  if  it  isn’t  good  for  the  business,  it  isn’t  good  for  the 
union.  The  problem  is  not  with  the  amount  of  money  paid 
as  much  as  how  much  is  received  for  the  money  paid — 
productivity.” 

An  American  fiag  is  on  Motley’s  desk,  and  he  always 
wears  an  American  flag  pin.  “Corny,  but  I  like  it,”  he  says. 

Is  he  a  religious  man?  “Not  particularly.  I  was  sprinkled 
a  Methodist,  immersed  a  Baptist;  now  since  my  kids  be¬ 
long  to  the  E]iiscoj)al  church,  I  support  it.”  He  has  two 
daughters,  Y  vonne  and  Marcia,  both  married,  giving  Mot¬ 
ley  seven  grandchildren.  He  calls  them  all  at  least  once  a 
week. 
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He  is  proud  of  the  Horatio  Alger  Award  he  received 
last  year  from  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  the  award 
being  in  recognition  of  his  rise  from  humble  beginnings 
to  an  important  position  in  society. 

Also  known  to  businessmen  as  a  past  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Motley  spearheaded 
the  Chamber’s  Political  Participation  Program  in  1958, 
covering  more  than  100,000  miles  a  year  speaking  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  groups.  Motley  is  known  to  speak  off  the  top  of 
his  head.  “I  never  write  a  speech.”  In  1966  Motley  received 
a  citation  from  the  Air  Transport  Association  for  having 
flown  more  than  three  million  miles.  His  TWA  flightbag, 
which  he’s  never  without,  was  handy  in  the  office. 

Motley  did  a  lot  of  travelling  following  World  War  II, 
particularly.  In  1954,  he  was  named  one  of  “America’s 
Twelve  Master  Salesmen”  and  elected  to  the  Distribution 
Hall  of  Fame.  As  chairman  of  Sales  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives-!  nternational,  he  headed,  at  government  behest, 
the  first  team  of  sales  experts  following  the  war  to  go 
abroad  to  explain  American  selling  methods  to  foreign 
businessmen.  President  Eisenhower,  in  1957,  named  him 
chairman  of  the  Distribution  Committee  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Small  Business. 

Last  year,  the  Motleys  went  to  Russia  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  This  year  their  big  trip  will  be  to  Yucatan  in  Mexico 
to  see  the  Mayan  ruins  in  November.  “I  satisfied  my 
curiosity  about  Rus.sia  and  have  no  desire  to  go  back. 
That’s  true  about  a  lot  of  places  I’ve  been.” 

Motley  exercises,  with  situps,  for  15  minutes  a  day  in 
the  mornings,  rides  a  bicycle  and  swims,  but  doesn’t  play 
golf  or  tennis  anymore.  And  he  says  he  reads  a  lot. 

Happy  with  Booth 

Part  of  this  past  week.  Motley  was  in  Michigan  for  a 
board  meeting  with  Booth  Newspapers.  Booth  changed 
its  rules  to  make  Motley  a  board  member  when  he  was 
72  years  old.  How  does  he  feel  about  Booth:  “I  feel  good. 
We’re  both  in  the  newspaper  business.  They  have  an  out¬ 
standing  record  in  technology.  This  is  a  supportive  thing. 
We  have  learned  from  them.” 

Motley  said  a  few  months  ago  that  he  was  “very  pleased 
to  note  the  change  in  attitude  toward  Parade  on  the  part 
of  the  Booth  people.  This  is  the  first  time  since  we  were 
acquired  by  Booth  in  March  of  1973  that  there  has  been 
an  open  enthusiasm  for  Parade  and  Parade  management.” 
Motley  himself  has  been  openly  enthusiastic  of  the  new 
Parade  president  Jim  McAllister,  who  has  looked  up  to 
Motley  for  many  years  for  guidance.  Motley  says  McAllis¬ 
ter  has  created  a  situation  where  “they  (Booth)  not  only 
believe  we  know  what  we’re  doing  but  they  like  what 
we’re  doing.” 

He  said  that  “despite  the  present  business  climate,  both 
Booth  and  Parade  are  doing  quite  well.” 

Motley  is  also  a  director  of  Starch  INRA/Hooper,  Se¬ 
quoia  Insurance  Company,  Sterning  Citrus  and  is  a  for¬ 
mer  director  of  Whitney  Communications,  Inc. 

Knowledge,  Motley  says,  is  so  much  more  important 
today  in  the  selling  business.  But  this  story  illustrates 
Motley’s  early  tactics: 

“My  first  call  was  to  Loomis,  Bevis  &  Hall.  They’re  all 
dead  now.  They  were  very  gracious  like  most  Southerners 
and  listened  very  attentively  while  I  staggered  through 
this  4()-minute  presentation.  When  I  got  all  through  the 
head  of  the  agency  said,  “Is  that  all?”  Then  we  went  to 
lunch  at  the  Coral  Gables  Country  Club,  went  to  a  golf 
tournament,  had  dinner  and  had  a  party.  The  party  lasted 
late.  Of  course,  when  they  started  drinking,  we  became 
frank  and  earnest  with  each  other  and  he  said  to  me,  ‘I’ve 
only  met  you  today.  I  don’t  want  to  appear  critical  or  pre¬ 
sumptions.  But,’  he  said,  ‘The  next  time  you  come  down 
here,  leave  that  briefcase  at  home’.” 

And  Motley  learned  a  lesson.  “The  salesman’s  person¬ 
ality,  the  people  he  knew  and  the  kind  of  service  he  gave 
his  customers  dictated  whether  or  not  his  publication  got 
the  business.” 
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Idea  books  ‘part  of  arm’  says  cartoonist 

By  I^nora  Williamson 


It’s  not  every  kid  who  prows  up  and 
pets  a  circus  all  his  own — and  with 
complete  controls  over  the  characters 
in  and  around  the  hip  tent. 

But  then  this  circus  is  the  fun-filled 
brainchild  of  a  Provincetown  cartoon¬ 
ist,  late  of  the  Bronx  and  Greenwich 
Villape. 

And  the  circus  proprietor,  Howie 
Schneider,  works  in  a  studio  on  the 
ocean  while  his  circus  travels  the  coun¬ 
try  on  comics  papes. 

The  transplanted  New  Yorker,  who 
now  looks  like  a  veteran  New  Enpland 
sea  captain,  follows  a  work  schedule 
which  includes  turninp  out  his  well- 
established  “Eek  &  Meek”  for  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  and — 
since  April — ‘‘The  Circus  of  P.  T.  Bim¬ 
ho.”  The  circus  had  a  list  of  fiO  clients 
when  it  took  to  the  comic  page  road 
and  now  has  passed  the  100  mark. 

Vacation  turned  tide 

Born  in  the  Bronx  and  a  veteran  of 
some  years  in  Greenwich  Villape, 
Howie  first  went  to  the  Cape  for  a  va¬ 
cation  in  19.^)‘2  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
town.  At  home  year-round  in  Province- 
town  since  1972,  he  still  LOVES  it  there 
— even  the  winters  are  ‘‘just  delicious.” 

The  work  Howie  does  in  Province- 
town  w'ould  l>e  twice  as  difficult  to  do 
in  New  York  City — which  he  descrilies 
on  periodic  jaunts  back  ‘‘is  like  livinp 
in  a  war  zone.  Everybody  is  frightened 
of  everybody  else — if  I  pet  into  an  ele¬ 
vator  with  a  woman  I  can  sense  her 
apprehension.”  But  he  grudgingly  ad¬ 
mits  the  old  adrenalin  goes  up  about 
20  percent  once  he  pets  back  to  New 
York.  If,  he  adds,  humor  comes  from 
‘‘imbalance”  then  New  York  is  a  per¬ 
fect  place  with  its  natural  by-product 
of  ‘‘incensed  frustrations.” 

Still,  the  cartoonist  with  a  character¬ 
istic  hearty  chuckle  and  gesturing  pipe, 
says  he  can  get  the  same  sense  of  im¬ 
pending  doom  that  he  normally  pets  in 
New  York  comfortably  listening  to 
CBS  morning  and  late  night  news  in 
Provincetown. 

Distractions,  he  will  explain,  are  a 
great  part  of  humor.  He  has  been 
known  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half 
watching  a  spider  trap  a  fly.  ‘‘Now,  I 
never  would  do  that  in  New  York.”  At 
the  Cape  he's  become  aware  of  the  na¬ 
tural  rhythms  of  the  earth:  he  watches 
the  sky  every  night,  follows  movements 
of  the  stars,  moon  changes  and  the 
tides,  and  has  gotten  into  marine  ecol¬ 
ogy  and  involved  with  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  intere.sted  in  ecological  balances  in 
the  area.  Howie  is  also  president  of  the 
Tennis  Club. 

It  was  in  this  environment  that 
Howie  took  his  time  developing  ‘‘The 
Circus  of  P.  T.  Bimbo”  after  he  got  the 
idea  in  the  early  70s.  ‘‘I  was  in  no 
hurry.”  It  l)egan  when  the  circus  came 
to  Provincetown  and  a  stock  broker 
friend,  who  produces  movies,  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  film.  There  was  a  party  for  the 
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Howie  Schneider  at  home  in  Provincetown. 
Below  a  scene  from  his  new  circus  comic 
strip. 


circus  folk  at  Howie’s  house  and  the 
cartoon  circus  l>egan  to  take  shape. 
The  cartoonist  had  been  doodling  lions, 
clowns  and  trapeze  artists  anyway — 
and  they  all  fell  together. 

As  Howie  developed  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  Bimbo  (a  sawed-off  P.  T.  Bar- 
num),  his  aid  Bromo,  and  the  family 
of  circus  performers,  they  each  took 
on  strong  images  bidding  for  happy  life 
on  the  comics  pages.  Their  creator  en¬ 
joys  sitting  and  talking  about  them  as 
much  as  the  drawing.  He  will  outline  a 
.scene  with  Gypsy  Judy  The  Fortune 
Teller,  Feldman  and  his  trained  fleas, 
the  Flying  Recalcitrants  (a  low-wire 
act  always  followed  by  stretcher-l)ear- 
ers),  voluptuous  Legs  Akimbo,  Ringo 
and  his  trained  dogs,  and  more.  The 
situation  idea  usually  comes  first  and 
the  characters  get  to  work. 

As  in  Eek  &  Meek,  where  Monique 
meals  and  the  bar  locale  are  often  set¬ 


tings,  Howie  has  created  a  hot  dog 
stand  as  a  focal  point  for  many  circus 
.strips.  ‘‘Somehow  I  always  end  up  with 
food.”  But  the  cartoonist  is  not  a  gour¬ 
met  cook.  When  he  does  cook,  ‘‘It’s  for 
35  people.” 

Howie  signed  his  name  as  a  student, 
‘‘Howie  Schneider,  cartoonist.”  He  has 
written  short  .stories  and  poems,  but 
thinks  if  he  hadn’t  become  a  cartoonist 
he  would  hav’e  been  a  sculptor.  Impres¬ 
sionistic  wood  sculpture  and  other  orig¬ 
inal  art  work  decorate  his  home  at  the 
Cape.  The  fireplace  provides  inspiration 
with  driftw’ood  fuel.  Back  in  Village 
days,  when  he  needed  time  for  ideas  or 
reflection.  Howie  got  the  fireplace  going 
and  would  sit  and  stare  at  the  fire.  His 
first  cartoons  in  a  New  York  kitchen 
were  drawn  with  all  lights  turned  off 
except  for  a  spot  focused  on  the  paper. 

Idea  books 

In  Provincetown,  the  artist  may  get 
ideas  looking  out  at  the  ocean  or  just 
walking  around.  That  is  why  he  always 
carries  an  ‘‘idea  book”  for  sketching. 
It’s  like  part  of  his  arm,  even  when 
walking  the  sand  dunes. 

Howie  treasures  the  permanence  of 
those  idea  books  standing  on  the  shelf. 
He’s  in  his  10th  book  for  Eek  &  Meek: 
‘‘10  years,  10  books  almost  to  the  day,” 
he  .smiles  contentedly  during  the  inter¬ 
view.  Eek  &  Meek  have  a  red  band  of 
tape  on  the  back  and  a  band  of  green 
tape  is  on  the  first  Bimini.  He  offers 
the  Bimbo  book  and  explains  that  a  red 


mark  through  the  sketch  means  the 
idea  has  been  used. 

Occasionally  when  an  idea  sounds 
familiar  he  checks  the  old  books  and 
is  astonished  to  find  he  has  drawn  the 
idea  the  same  way  as  before.  Another 
point  about  the  books,  he  can  go  back 
through  and  remember  what  he  was 
doing  at  the  time  the  sketch  was  made 
— even  whom  he  was  with,  where  he 
was.  As  long  as  the  idea  book  goes 
along,  he  doesn’t  feel  ‘‘guilty”  about 
time. 

The  work  day  usually  begins  at  6  a.  m. 
and  during  the  school  year  son  Evan 
(a  rock  guitarist  who  practices  two 
hours  a  day)  goes  off  to  school  at  7. 
Howie  writes  lietween  7  and  10  o’clock 
when  assistant  Gary  Goldstein  (another 
New  Yorker  who  moved  to  the  Cape) 
comes  in.  After  an  hour  for  lunch,  they 
go  on  working  in  the  afternoon.  Howie 
(Contiuitcd  on  next  page) 
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Heartline  feature 
moves  to  R  &  T 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
has  taken  over  syndication  of  the  three- 
a-week  “ Heartline”  feature  beginning 
with  service  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

“Heartline”  was  launched  over  two 
years  ago  by  Walden  Features  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  is  presently  carried  by 
about  100  newspapers.  The  Walden 
firm  is  operated  by  Charles  Musick,  di¬ 
rector  of  all  “Heartline”  activities. 

The  column  contains  information  for 
people  having  difficulty  in  coping  with 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  other 
problems  and  includes  a  “Red  Tape 
Cutting  System”  with  the  “Heartline” 
staff  making  direct  contact  with  de¬ 
partment  officials  and  agencies  on  be¬ 
half  of  readers.  The  feature  also  has  a 
consumer  complaint  department  which 
operates  in  the  same  way.  A  free  leaflet 
service  is  being  made  available  to  read¬ 
ers  by  RTS. 

• 

Sally  Quinn’s  book 
excerpted  by  LAT 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  7-part  series  of  excerpts 
from  Sally  Quinn’s  book,  “We’re  Going 
to  Make  You  a  Star.”  The  book  tells 
the  behind-the-scene  saga  of  Quinn’s 
experience  as  anchorwoman  on  the  CBS 
“Morning  News”  program.  Included  in 
the  excerpts  is  the  Washington  Star  re¬ 
porter’s  account  of  the  New  York  Mag¬ 
azine  interview,  which  she  says  “was 
most  responsible”  for  her  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  at  CBS. 

• 

Comic  strip  goes  metric 

For  a  three-week  period  beginning 
September  2,  “Priscilla’s  Pop”,  a  strip 
appearing  in  more  than  325  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  “go  metric”  in  response  to 
editors’  requests  for  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  explanation  of  the  metric  system. 


Cartoonist  *8  circus 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


puts  in  “maybe  an  hour  or  two”  in  the 
evening  and  a  few  hours  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday.  So  in  two  weeks  he  turns 
out  a  2-week  run  of  both  strips. 

Saturday  night  is  for  the  artist  and 
writers  club.  The  Beachcombers,  at  an 
old  house  on  the  water.  It’s  an  all-year 
round,  all-male  conflab. 

“The  wives  don’t  object?”  he  is  asked. 

“I  didn’t  say  that.”  He  points  out 
other  night  of  the  week  are  for  getting 
dressed  up  and  socializing. 

Ever  churning  awray  at  ideas  and 
comment  and  laughter,  Howie  tried  his 
hand  as  a  local  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Provincetown  Advocate.  He  liked 
that,  but  the  cartoons  were  discontin¬ 
ued  when  the  paper  changed  hands. 


Viet  family  sponsored 
by  Ohio  newspaper 

The  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News  is 
sponsoring  a  Vietnamese  refugee  fam¬ 
ily.  Ly  Ha,  his  wife  and  four  children 
will  be  settled  in  the  southwestern  city 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  “We  just  feel 
it’s  the  right  thing  to  do,”  said  Joel 
Walker,  editor  and  associate  publisher 
of  the  10,700-circulation  six-day  paper. 

Walker  got  the  idea  of  sponsoring  a 
family  after  staff  writer  Kermit  Van- 
divier  returned  from  an  assignment  at 
Ft.  Chaffee,  Ark.,  where  he  covered  the 
arrival  of  some  of  the  first  refugees. 

The  paper  startf<l  its  campaign  to 
sponsor  a  family  in  early  June.  “We 
wanted  to  make  it  a  community  affair 
if  we  could,  and  I’d  say  we’ve  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  gaining  a  wide  base  of  sup¬ 
port.” 

The  Dailv  News  secured  a  job  for 
Ly  Ha,  a  former  South  Vietnam  Air 
Force  officer,  and  has  arranged  tem¬ 
porary  housing  in  a  house  the  paper 
owns.  “The  city  offered  Mr.  Ha  a  job 
in  the  park  system,  and  I  give  our 
mayor  and  safety-service  director  a  lot 
of  credit  for  such  a  bold  decision. 
There  are  people  out  of  work  in  Troy 
just  like  everywhere  else  and  there  has 
been  criticism  of  our  efforts,”  said 
Walker. 

About  a  dozen  letters  opposing  the 
resettlement  effort  have  been  printed. 

The  paper  started  a  Vietnamese 
Refugee  Fund  with  $1,500  in  a  lump 
sum  donation.  Since  then  the  fund  has 
grown  to  over  $2,500,  with  contribu¬ 
tions  coming  mostly  from  individuals. 

A  lot  of  furnishings  and  clothings 
have  been  donated  by  individuals  and 
businesses. 

Walker  said  he  thinks  other  papers 
ought  to  consider  sponsoring  a  Viet¬ 
namese  family,  or  at  least  be  “the 
guiding  light  for  a  community  effort 
to  sponsor  a  family.” 

• 

Doctors  say  they 
are  overworked 

Medical  care  in  nine  Dubuque-area 
counties  is  being  delivered  by  over¬ 
worked  doctors  who  see  their  lives  get¬ 
ting  progressively  worse,  the  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph  Herald  reported  in 
copyrighted  series  beginning  (August 
17)  in  Sunday’s  editions. 

The  survey  is  the  first  effort  by  any 
American  newspaper  to  ask  doctors  for 
an  anatomy  of  their  profession,  their 
lives  and  the  care  they  provide,  the 
newspaper  reported. 

A  University  of  Iowa  computer  proc¬ 
essed  the  survey  results  and  returned 
812  pages  of  statistical  data  that 
formed  the  basis  of  the  series. 

The  series,  “Our  Doctors:  A  Self-ex¬ 
amination,”  is  based  on  responses  to  a 
confidential  questionnaire  completed  by 
78%  of  the  physicians  in  northeast 
Iowa,  southwest  Wisconsin  and  north¬ 
west  Illinois. 
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A  Spelling  and  Grammar  Crisis  {Continued  from  page  42) 


high  and  high  school  that  I  didn’t  read  until  college.” 

At  least  one  educator  thinks  the  problem  is  no  worse 
today  than  in  the  past.  Prof.  John  J.  Clarke  of  Ohio  State 
University  says,  “Honestly,  it’s  no  worse  than  it  ever  was. 
I’ve  been  teaching  since  1950,  and  the  students  couldn’t 
spell  then,  either.  It’s  bad  now,  and  more  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  it.” 

Clarke  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  college  English 
departments:  “The  English  departments  are  suddenly 
jumping  onto  the  bandwagon  and  saying  what  terrible 
writers  students  are.  They  should  have  been  doing  that  all 
along.  But  now  they’re  really  in  trouble,  and  they  want 
the  whole  university  to  share  their  blame.  They’re  trying 
to  get  the  chemistry  department,  the  botany  department 
and  all  the  re.st  to  stress  writing.  The  Pmglish  departments 
should  cut  down  on  the  Chaucer,  which  they  don’t  w’ant  to 
do,  and  teach  more  writing  fundamentals.  .  .  .  What  do  all 
those  teaching  as.sistants  in  the  English  department  do? 
They  certainly  are  not  teaching  basic  grammar.  They’re 
teaching  social  revolution,  which  they  know  even  less  about 
than  grammar.” 

Prof.  Fred  Fedler  of  Florida  Technical  University, 
author  of  the  widely  used  textbook.  Reporting  for  the 
Print  Media,  says  spelling  and  grammar  have  been  ter¬ 
rible  problems  in  his  classes:  “Every  quarter  in  a  class  of 
20  students,  I  get  at  least  two  or  three  who  have  to  drop 
out  or  fail  because  of  their  de.lciencies.  It’s  spelling,  simple 
grammar,  sentence  construction.  Sometimes  students  turn 
in  stories  with  four  or  five  spelling  errors  on  a  page.” 

What  Are  the  Implications? 

Professional  journalists  and  educators  share  a  concern 
over  poor  English  us  ge  by  journalism  students.  They  also 
share  a  concern  over  the  implications  of  such  a  situation 
for  the  future  of  the  .American  newspaper. 

Although  it  is  rarely  expressed  in  such  terms  by  jour¬ 
nalism  professionals  or  educators,  emphasis  upon  technical 
proficiency  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  usage  is 
based  upon  what  Wilbur  Schramm  has  called  the  shared 
experience  of  c  mmunicators  and  receivers.  In  effective 
communication,  a  shared  experience  between  sender  and 
receiver  depends  upon  their  having  a  similar  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence.  Knowledge  of  spelling  and  grammar  conventions 
constitutes  part  of  that  frame  of  reference.  Without  some 
prior  agreement  on  word  definitions  and  other  language 
conventions,  communication  and  understanding  cannot 
occur. 

Editors  also  have  very  practical  reasons  to  be  concerned 
about  technical  proficiency.  Readers  excuse  some  mistakes 
in  newspapers  as  obvious  typos,  but  even  the  most  patient 
readers  can  get  angry  at  too  many  errors  an  '  begin  to 
distru.st  the  entire  story.  An  experiment  coi  .pared  an 
error-free  story  with  stories  that  included  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation  and  grammar  errors.  .Although  the  experimenters 
warned  that  it  took  many  errors  before  the  accumulation 
would  affect  readers,  they  found  that  readers  viewed  the 
error-free  story  as  more  favorable,  considered  its  source 
as  better  and  learned  more  from  it.  In  stories  with  more 
errors,  readers  judged  the  writing  as  less  clear;  when 
the  story  contained  a  substantial  number  of  errors,  read¬ 
ers  judged  the  story’s  source  as  less  competent  and  less 
trustworthy.  In  short,  faulty  spelling  and  grammar  may 
contribute  to  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  newspaper. 

New  pressures  for  technical  perfection  are  also  being 
placed  on  the  journalist  by  the  use  of  new  writing  and 
editing  devices.  Video  display  terminals  are  commonplace 
in  today’s  newsrooms.  The  young  newspaper  person  who 
not  only  has  to  master  the  operation  of  these  machines  but 
also  needs  to  upgrade  spelling  and  grammar  is  at  a  decided 
disadvantage.  In  effect,  the  editor  who  does  his  job  at  the 
terminal  instead  of  using  pencil  and  paper  is  also  the 
typesetter  and  proofreader.  No  longer  can  he  rely  on  that 
legendary  nonpareil  typesetter  or  proofreader  who  knew 


the  language  as  well  as  any  editor  but  preferred  to  stay 
in  the  backshop.  He  is  gone.  The  new  technology  makes 
the  editor  the  last  line  of  defense. 

WhaVs  the  Solution? 

If  spelling  and  grammar  problems  are  so  severe  and  so 
critical,  what  are  journalism  schools  doing  about  them? 
Current  remedies  include  a  variety  of  tests,  renewed 
emphasis  on  grammar  and  spelling  in  existing  courses, 
remedial  courses  for  deficient  students,  new  courses  to 
emphasize  writing  (as  opposed  to  strictly  reporting)  and 
cooperative  efforts  with  English  departments. 

.At  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  .students  taking 
the  basic  newswriting  course  must  score  at  least  70'7r  on 
a  spelling-grammar-punctuation  test  devised  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  faculty  and  students.  Approximately  half  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  course  fail  the  test  on  their  first  attempt. 

West  Virginia  University  recently  began  using  a  test  to 
screen  students  deficient  in  spelling  and  grammar  before 
they  enter  the  journalism  school.  Dean  Guy  H.  Stewart 
reports  that  approximately  19%  of  the  students  have  failed 
it.  “Enrollment  in  our  basic  new.swriting  course  dropped 
off  about  15%  to  18%  this  semester,”  he  says,  “and  that 
has  to  be  in  part  because  of  the  test.” 

The  exam,  developed  by  West  Virginia  journalism  facul¬ 
ty  members,  emphasizes  subject-verb  agreement,  punctua¬ 
tion.  spelling  and  word  definitions.  “Some  students  are  not 
too  happy  with  the  idea  of  a  test,”  Stewart  says,  “but  they 
can  take  it  as  many  times  as  they  wish.  It’s  not  a  perma¬ 
nent  barrier  to  getting  into  journalism  if  they  work  and 
pass  the  exam.  We  want  students  to  have  a  minimum 
level  of  proficiency  before  tbev  get  into  journalism.  We’re 
screening  out  only  the  weakest  ones.” 

All  prejournalism  majors  at  the  Universitv  of  Min¬ 
nesota  must  pass  the  standardized  Minnesota  English  test 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication.  Prof.  Walter  Brovald  .says  nearly 
half  the  students  who  take  the  test  fail.  “I  wish  someone 
along  the  line  would  do  a  better  job  of  teaching  students 
before  they  get  to  the  University,”  Brovald  says.  “It  seems 
to  me  that  professional  schools,  with  their  limited  re¬ 
sources,  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  teach 
remedial  grammar  and  spelling.” 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  must  first  pass  the 
school’s  journalism  u.sage  test.  .A  graduation  requirement 
until  a  year  ago,  the  exam  was  adapted  from  a  standard¬ 
ized  test.  Prof.  Jim  Hoyt  says  at  least  25%  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  fail  the  fir.st  time  they  take  it.  Those  who  fail  must 
enroll  in  an  English  writing  lab  outside  the  School  of 
Journalism.  They  must  pass  this  remedial  cour.se,  which 
meets  two  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks,  before  they  may 
retake  the  test.  .And  the  passing  score  is  higher  for  a 
.student  who  takes  it  the  second  time. 

Minority  students  complicate  the  situation  at  several 
schools.  Minority  students  usually  have  more  deficiencies 
in  using  the  language  than  white  students  do.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  their  poor  educational  backgrounds.  Prof. 
Fedler  says,  “but  because  we  want  proper  spelling  and 
grammar,  black  students  are  sometimes  discouraged  about 
continuing  in  journalism.” 

One  leading  journalism  school  has  had  so  many  requests 
from  minority  students  to  waive  its  spelling-grammar  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  faculty  has  discussed  dropping  the 
requirement  for  all  students. 

Some  schools,  however,  report  that  minority  students 
recognize  the  importance  of  spelling  and  grammar  re¬ 
quirements  and  appreciate  attempts  to  diagnose  the  prob- 
lc.ms.  .At  the  University  of  Washington  School  of  Com¬ 
munications,  minority  students  have  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  Third  World  People  in  Communications.  One 
major  activity  is  tutoring  minority  students  in  spelling 
and  grammar. 

But  Washington  has  not  experienced  a  great  deal  of 
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success  with  another  remedy:  referring  students  to  outside 
remedial  courses.  Prof.  Ken  Jackson  says  this  is  probably 
because  most  exercises  in  the  remedial  courses  bear  little 
resemblance  to  journalism. 

The  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  is 
attempting  to  place  renewed  emphasis  on  spelling  and 
grammar  in  regular  writing  courses.  Prof.  Jack  Sissors 
says  the  school  is  considering  an  additional  step — estab¬ 
lishing  a  journalism  course  in  language  fundamentals. 
“This  would  show  our  concern,”  he  says,  “and  would  let 
the  students  know  how  important  we  think  the  problem  is.” 

Spelling  and  grammar  are  integral  parts  of  beginning 
writing  courses  at  the  University  of  Kan.sas,  Dean  Del 
Brankman  reports.  Students  are  tested  on  spelling  and 
grammar  just  as  they  are  tested  on  style.  They  must  earn 
at  least  a  C  before  they  may  continue  in  journalism. 
Transfer  students  who  wish  to  waive  that  course  require¬ 
ment  must  pass  an  exam  which  includes  spelling  and 
grammar  as  well  as  stvle  and  reporting  techniques. 

The  Indiana  University  School  of  Journalism  also  places 
considerable  emphasis  on  spelling  and  grammar  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  practices  course,  a  combination  of  adyanced  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  Prof.  David  Weaver  says  the  test  is  not 
a  requirement  for  passing  the  course,  but  the  test  score 
is  an  important  part  of  the  student’s  cour.se  grade.  The 
school  has  considered  adding  a  new  course  between  the 
beginning  reporting  and  the  editorial  practices  course.  A 
spelling-grammar  test  might  be  required  there,  and.  stu¬ 
dents  who  could  not  pass  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Some  schools  have  instituted  new  beginning  courses  that 
emphasize  writing  rather  than  reporting.  One  such  effort 
was  the  journalistic  writing  course  begun  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  in  1973.  Students  there  use  modified  pro¬ 
grammed  instruction  to  review  spelling,  grammar  and 
punctuation;  the  rest  of  the  course  emphasizes  journal¬ 
istic  techniques. 


Prof.  Clarke  says  Ohio  State  now  is  using  its  basic  re¬ 
porting  course  as  a  screening  device.  “If  they  can’t  cut  it 
there  (spelling,  grammar,  expression),  we’ll  flunk  them 
out.  The  journalism  school  must  ayoid  getting  into  a 
remedial  education  trap  liecause  it  will  become  our  job, 
since  nobody  else  wants  to  do  it.” 

The  Uniyersity  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Journalism 
has  sought  help  from  the  English  department.  Prof.  Henry 
Price  says  the  English  department  has  been  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  sections  for  journalism  students  to  emphasize 
writing  fundamentals. 

In  addition  to  cracking  down  in  its  reguar  courses, 
Nebraska’s  journalism  school  is  working  with  the  English 
department  to  set  up  courses  in  basic  composition  which 
journalism  students  must  take.  “These  will  be  hard  com¬ 
position  courses,”  Prof.  Copple  says,  “taught  by  instruc¬ 
tors  who  know  what  we’re  after.” 

Copple  believes,  however,  that  journalism  schools  can¬ 
not  avoid  remedial  education.  “We’re  not  going  to  retreat 
from  the  problem,”  he  says.  “It’s  not  that  big  a  job.  We’ve 
been  saying  that  we  can’t  teach  basic  English  and  do  all 
the  other  things  a  journalism  school  is  supposed  to  do. 
Rut  dammit,  we  may  have  to.” 

Some  may  argue  that  this  sudden  attention  to  spelling 
and  grammar  is  the  latest  example  of  converting  mole¬ 
hills  into  mountains.  And  it  is  possible  to  overemphasize 
any  aspect  of  communication.  Rut  as  long  as  the  posses¬ 
sive  “its”  is  used  interchangeablv  with  the  contraction 
“it’s,”  as  long  as  “media”  is  used  as  both  singular  and 
plural,  as  long  as  the  plural  possessive  of  “men,”  “women” 
and  “children”  is  spelled  with  an  “s”  and  then  an  apostro¬ 
phe,  and  as  long  as  the  word  “each”  is  followed  by  “their” 
by  a  significant  number  of  students — not  to  mention  writ¬ 
ers  for  the  \ew  York  Titiies — journalism  has  a  problem. 
A  problem  that  more  and  more  journalism  schools  are 
responding  to. 


Students  tested  on  most  difficult  words  &  grammar 


The  North  Carolina  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  spelling  -  grammar  -  punctuation 
exam  was  first  given  in  fall  1973  but 
was  not  made  a  course  requirement 
until  fail  1974.  During  that  period,  it 
was  refined  and  different  versions  were 
prepared.  Originally  developed  because 
journalism  professors  realized  the  need 
for  an  exam,  and  because  newspaper 
editors  complained  of  student’s  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

Students  have  two  opportunities  each 
semester  to  take  the  test.  If  they  do  not 
pass  on  their  second  attempt,  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  grade  of  Incomplete  in  the 
course  and  have  a  year  to  retake  the 
exam  until  they  pass  it.  If  they  still 
do  not  pass,  they  receive  no  higher 
than  a  D  as  the  course  grade  and  are 
effectively  screened  from  continuing  in 
the  journalism  program. 

Roth  portions  of  the  exam — spelling, 
and  grammar-punctuation — give  stu¬ 
dents  approximately  the  same  difficulty. 
Here  are  the  30  words  most-often  mis¬ 
spelled  in  decreasing  order  of  difficulty, 
supersede 
occurrence 
inoculate 

principal,  principle 

judgment 

commitment 

accidentally 

benefited 

sparse 

respondent 

exhilarate 

likable 

liaison 


canceled 

w’eird 

harass 

kidnaped  (using  the  .4P  Stylehook 
preference) 
existence 
sizable 
Caribbean 

preempt  (The  word  is  listed  with 
no  hyphen  on  the  list  of  words  to 
study. ) 
fiery 

correspondent 

naive 

silhouette 

credibility 

desirable 

forty 

personnel 

preceding 

The  following  10  grammar  and  punc¬ 
tuation  concepts  cause  students  the 
most  difficulty.  They  are  listed  in  de¬ 
creasing  order  of  difficulty: 

1.  Hyphens.  Hyphens  are  perhaps  the 
most  confusing  punctuation  marks  of 
all.  Using  the  hyphen  when  two  or 
more  words  come  together  to  form  one 
adjective  causes  the  most  errors:  “He 
jumped  over  the  four-foot  fence.” 

2.  Using  “who”  and  “whom.” 

3.  Using  the  verbs  “lie”  and  “lay.” 

4.  Using  “who”  and  “that.” 

5.  Gerunds  and  the  possessive  form: 
“The  idea  of  his  going  to  Chicago  was 
discussed.” 

6.  “Neither”  and  “nor”  regarding 
subject-verb  agreement:  “Neither  Perry 
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nor  Wallace  was  there”  and  “Neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  students  were 
there.” 

7.  Position  of  the  word  “only.” 

8.  Conjugation  of  the  verb  “to  swim.” 

9.  Commas  and  titles.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  tend  to  omit  the  comma 
at  the  end  of  the  appositive,  as  in  “John 
B.  Adams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  presided.” 

10.  “Hanged”  and  “hung.” 

Tinker  Foundation 
gets  $15,000 

The  Inter  American  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  this  week  announced  a  donation  of 
$15,000  by  The  Tinker  Foundation  of 
New  York  to  its  Scholarship  Fund. 
Charles  Scripps,  president  of  the  Fund, 
said  the  donation  would  be  used  for 
scholarships  to  at  least  three  Latin 
American  journalists  or  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  year  of  study  in  the  U.S. 

The  Fund  will  distribute  12  scholar¬ 
ships  during  the  Association’s  annual 
meeting  next  October  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  Half  go  to  Latin  Americans  and 
half  to  North  .Americans. 

The  recent  grant  was  made  by  Mar¬ 
tha  T.  Muse,  president  of  the  Tinker 
Foundation,  swelling  to  $54,000  the  to¬ 
tal  donated  by  The  Tinker  Foundation 
since  1968.  Scholarships  will  be  named 
the  lAP.A-Edward  Larocque  Tinker 
Scholarships. 
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Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  ... 
Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 


Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE) 
Knight  Bidder  (NYSE)  . 


“  Qr-  .  _  ' 


Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .. 
Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX) 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE) 


Harris  Corporation  (NYSE) 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE) 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  ... 
Log  Etronics  (OTC) . 


Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .... 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) 


B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 
Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 
Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) 
Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE) 


Rockwell  Inti. 


Paper  (OTC) 
Forest  ind.  (t 


White  Consolidated  (NYSE) . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGE) 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine,  Osborn 

Doremus  (OTC) . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .. 

Foote,  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  _ 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE) 
Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC) 
Ogiivy.  Mather  (OTC)  .. 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Cantone 


ANOTHER  FISH  STORY 


Briefs 


Stylebook  revisors  ask  help  on  .1 

Whether  or  not  to  use  ‘Ms.’  in 
print  is  a  question  raised  this  past 
week  in  a  planning  meeting  of  the 
.\PME,  and  even  was  explained  in 
a  newspaper  editorial.  Lou  Boc- 
cardi,  executive  editor  of  the  AP, 
told  the  managing  editors  .August 
25  that  the  “reference  to  women  is 
one  of  the  difficult  areas  in  the 
stylebook  revision. 

“This  is  an  area  where  we’ll  need 
the  best  guidance  of  the  member¬ 
ship,”  he  told  the  managing  editors. 
The  official  policy  now  is  that  the 
style  extends  to  the  preference  of 
the  woman. 

Some  editors  at  the  meeting  said 
they’ve  seen  references  to  women 
“alt  across  the  board,”  and  that 
style  is  not  even  the  same  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  same  newspaper. 

-A  number  noted  that  “Ms.”  is  not 
universally  accepted,  and  there  was 
some  interest  in  using  the  woman’s 

* 

Rape  victims  talk  to  columnist 

Milton  Rockmore.  self-syndicated 
newspaper  columnist,  managed  to 
find  four  women  to  allow  their  pic¬ 
tures,  names  and  rape  stories  to  be 
told  as  part  of  his  question-and- 
answer  column,  appearing  in  17  pa¬ 
pers,  including  all  of  the  Westches- 
ter-Rockland  newspapers.  “What 
are  your  thoughts  as  a  rape  vic¬ 
tim?  appeared  July  21. 

Rockmore,  president  of  an  ad 
agency,  The  Rockmore  Company, 
Inc.,  515  Madison  .Ave.,  N,Y.  10022, 
said  he  found  35  or  40  women  who 


last  name,  such  as  “Hill”  on  second 
reference,  if  she  is  in  a  professional 
capacity,  and  “Mrs.  Hill”  if  it  is  a 
more  personal  reference.  Boccardi 
said  “we  hope  to  have  the  style- 
book  finished,  along  with  UPI,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  early  next 
year,  and  want  to  sound  out  opin¬ 
ions.” 

.An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  Centralia-Chehalis,  Washing¬ 
ton,  .August  23,  explained  “Why 
we  never  use  ‘Ms’.”  The  editor  said 
there  is  a  logical  purpose  in  that 
policy. 

“In  our  judgment,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  ‘Ms.’  represents 
neither  an  abbreviation  of  a  word 
nor  a  socially  acceptable  form  of 
address.  The  term  simply  isn’t  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  nation.”  The  paper  notes 
that  the  term  wasn’t  created  for 
social  purposes,  but  rather  for  po¬ 
litical  ones. 


would  talk  over  the  phone  or  in  per¬ 
son,  but  who  would  not  allow  their 
names  or  pictures  to  be  used.  Some 
had  spoken  on  television  about  their 
rapes,  but  they  said  newspapers 
“seemed  to  them  to  have  more  per¬ 
manence,”  said  Rockmore.  He 
worked  with  police  departments, 
the  National  Organization  for 
Women  and  rape  crisis  centers  to 
secure  the  names  of  the  women.  It 
took  about  nine  months  to  collect 
them.  The  newspapers  asked  Rock¬ 
more  to  obtain  signed  releases  from 
the  women. 
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of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  . . . . 
Downe  Comm.  (OTC) 
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Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  _ 
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Multimedia  (OTC)  . 
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Hartford  Times  tests  a.m.  tab 

Newspaper  readers  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  received  a  free  early  morn¬ 
ing  surprise  on  .August  20,  when 
the  Times  published  a  one-shot  test 
of  a  tabloid  paper  called  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Line.  Distributed  free  at  se¬ 
lected  newsstands,  some  10,000  cop¬ 
ies  went  out  on  what  may  be  the 
next  challenger  to  the  Hartford 
Courant.  The  test  issue,  now  seri¬ 
ously  under  consideration,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  Betts,  general  man¬ 
ager,  ran  56  pages. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOBILES 

CONSUMER 

AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  Many  pape-s 
now  using.  Simple  Detroit  news  for  con¬ 
sumer.  Not  technical.  Will  send  free 
first  month.  Small  charge  after  that  if 
you  like.  Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  48043. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  " 
Bright,^  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Offset  or  man¬ 
uscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13,  Temple,  Texas  74501. 

BLAcjrCOMMENTARY 

generaCInterest 

COMMENTARY  on  currant  national  ij- 
suei  affecting  blacks.  Weakly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  HOI 
Desiard,  Monroe.  La.  71201. 


BOOK  REV/EWS 

"SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS"— Liveliest, 
most  com.olete  book  column  around. 
Lowest  price,  too.  Samples  from  Free 
Spirit  Features  214  Old  Hickory  Blvd., 
Suite  173.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37221. 

BOOKVIEWS 

We're  raying  thanks  to  our  growing  list 
of  weekly  subscribers  by  reducing  our 
annual  cost.  Samples  rrom  Interlude 
Productions,  Box  157,  Maplewood,  NJ. 
07040. 


'  YOUR  WORLD— iOO-700  word  reader- 
I  ship  building  general  interest  column 
of  lively,  informative  and  educational 
I  readincj  for  all  age  groups.  Intriguing 
I  worldwide  facts  about  customs,  people. 

places  and  events  not  in  news  dis- 
!  patches.  Available  I  to  5  times  a 
!  week.  VANCE  FEATURES.  207  Gold  St.. 
I  Park  Forest,  III.  40446. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE-700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk.  300  Half  Mila  Rd..  Rad 
Bank.  N.J.  07701. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weakly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  t  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D  C.  2004S 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  I8T,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  4BBSB 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  444  0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-80S3  nights;  or  write 
Box  3344,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay.  Cal.  73247  (207)  542-2587 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTH  CAROLINA  weekly.  S32M  gross 
GEORGIA  weekly,  $II2M  gross 
FLORIDA  group.  $450M  gross 
NORTH  CAROLINA  group,  $300M 
gross,  with  offset  plant. 

The  Newsmedia  Company.  James  W. 
Hickey  Jr.,  (404)  525-7226,  P.  O.  Box 
12175,  Northside  Sta.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30305. 

ILLNESS  FORCES  SALE  of  Florida 
non-dailies  grossing  S4-700K  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Contested  market.  Enormous  po¬ 
tential  in  sight.  Price:  $1,500,000.  $300K 
down.  Long  term  payments  on  balance. 
Must  he  well-secured.  Bex  1283,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AREA  7  WEEKLY  newspaper,  estab¬ 
lished  1702.  Offset  press  plus  shopper 
available  2nd  class  permit.  $108,000, 
terms.  KILBY  REAL  ESTATE,  North 
Bend,  Oreg.  77457.  Ph.:  (503)  754-3107. 

DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good 
plant,  needs  strong  publisher.  $150,000 
down.  Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter. 
Phone  if  I  know  you,  (207)  542-25B7 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  73247. 

PUBLISHER  WANTS  someone  to  own  2 
of  3  small  weekly  paper  chain,  growing, 
southern  California  high  desert.  Box 
1274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera  , 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Free  samples. 
Box  1182.  Reno.  Nev.  87504.  j 

comiicItr/ps 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES,  a  new  daily  com¬ 
ic  strip  based  on  the  stories  of  A. 
Conan  Doyle.  Illustrated  in  the  finest 
classic  style.  FREE  SAMPLES:  Adven¬ 
ture  Feature  Syndicate,  6051  Scenic 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  70068. 

REWARD!  2  Free  weeks  of  Sandcastles 
comic  strips!  Payable  on  demand  to 
all  new  Sandcastles'  subscribers.  Box 
1354,  Newport  News.  Va.  23401. 


THE  NO-FRILL  PACKAGE— TV  listings 
from  TV  NEWS.  Complete  New  Yorx- 
I  Philadelphia  weekly  TV  log.  IBM  pro¬ 
duced,  7  pica  columns.  Un-fancy  listings 
I  at  an  un-fancy  price.  "Specialists  in 
I  free  TV  magazine  weeklies."  Ask  us  for 
I  a  quote — your  budget  will  smile  at  the 
change.  TV  NEWS,  1034  Third  St., 
Whitehall,  Pa.  18052.  (215  )  244-5447. 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 
We  can  supply  you  with  a  comolete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus  story¬ 
lines  and  movie  highlights.  Material 
comes  to  you  already  typeset  in  cam¬ 
era-ready  veloxes.  7  x  7'/2  or  12-pica 
column  measures  available.  Write  for 
samples  and  additional  information. 
Box  1244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OREGON  WEEKLY,  exclusive  area,  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

great  profit.  At  least  $40M  cash  re-  - - 

quired.  Box  1270.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  VVOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive 
ickj  c-Dmec  c-  I  J  L-  weekly  in  4000  circulation  range. 

Substantial  down  payment  available, 
with  building  Paper  22'./2M,  building  experience  in  all  phases  of  news- 

50M  Good  t®rms.  Bill  King  Assoc.,  paper  operation.  Would  appreciate 
Box  187,  Golden,  Colo.  80401.  full  details  in  your  letter.  Write  Box 

_  1058,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  near  Ohio  weekly,  $275,-  - - - - 

000  gross,  profitable.  15,000  circulation.  LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
Malonev  A  Associates  Ltd.,  Commerce  your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Bldg.,  Flint,  Mich,  48502.  Co..  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 
Order  Blank  I 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co..  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'^^books^ofInterest 

SUBURBIA— Photo  book  slight  smoke 
damage,  $3.00.  Bill  Owens.  P.O,  Box 
588,  Livermore.  Calif.  74550. 

Ibusiness^ipportun^^ 

MONTHLY  CITY-TYPE  MAGAZINE  lo¬ 
cated  in  Midwest.  No  similar  competi¬ 
tion  in  its  area.  Excellent  potential.  Ask¬ 
ing  $75,000,  te'ms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Natl.  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

FOREIGN  RESIDENCE  AND  TRAVEL— 
Substantial  tax-free  return  for  investor/ 
officer  in  long-establ'shed  central  print- 
shop  for  newspapers  in  delightful  Euro¬ 
pean  capital.  This  opportunity  ar'ses  as 
owners  seek  capital  for  U.S.  diversifica¬ 
tion.  Minimum  $500,000  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Only  serious  respondents, 
please,  fully  prepared  to  travel  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  principals.  Please  forward 
financial  references,  brief  pe-sonal  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^yillowsHiPsliv^^ 

SCIENCE  WRITERS  AND  EDITORS  may 
spend  up  to  six  months  working  in  a 
scientific  lab  of  their  choice.  Program 
pays  travel  and  stipend  related  to  sal¬ 
ary.  You  may  work  in  a  specific  research 
area  or  a  general  field  of  interest.  Con¬ 
tact  W.  J.  Cromie,  Council  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  Writing,  418  N. 
Elmwood,  Oak  Park,  III.  40302. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^NEWSPAPER^APPRA/SERS^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marlon  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  47454.  or  Robert  _N. 
Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  44207. 

"^'newspaper^brokers 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  470,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35702 
Ph.  (205)  544-3354 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  proferties,  all 
types,  front  ottr  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
47454.  Office  phone  (713  )  727-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Bov  7133  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  44207.  Office  (713)  234- 
5280;  Res.  (713)  381-4815. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5444  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  444-0873 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
yRESSEslTMACHiNE^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^'academic^ 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

fPoyebl*  with  order! 

4-we(ki  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weelis  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weel(S  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
l-week  —  $1.65  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
IKemlttance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished!. 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

ClassHltd  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WeCKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING-ROOM 


EQUIPMENT  is  SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE  IBM  TYPESEniNG  SYSTEM. 
2  years  old.  Used  for  weekly  newspapers 
and  miscellaneous  typasettinq  sarvice. 
In  operation  at  this  time,  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate.  MT  reader — "Selectric" 
composer  with  modification — Composer 
console — Model  5  recorder — Desk — 12 
fonts  (bells).  Will  sell  for  $8500.  Con¬ 
tact  Kean  I  Judd  Publishers,  P.O.  Box 
2384.  Macon.  Ge.  31203.  Ph:  (912) 
743-9315. 


I  HARRIS  1100  VDT.  Serial  No.  2i9. 
$8000.  For.  further  information  con¬ 
tact:  William  S.  Miller  Jr.,  Production 
Manager.  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  300 
Beech  St..  P.O.  Box  4449.  Pine  Bluff. 
Ark.  71401.  Ph.  (SOI)  534-3400. 


FOR  SALE 

Electron  Linotype  Machines 
Fairchild  TTS  Perforating  Units 
CONTACT:  Robert  Riley,  501  N.  Cal¬ 
vert  St.,  Baltimore  Md.  21203.  (301) 
332-4951. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2941—3800.  297ITL— 4400.  Keyboards— 
1200.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph.  (409) 
235-7414. 


ENGRAVING 

FAIRCHILD  SCANAGRAVER  and  Ca¬ 
det  models  for  sale  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  ^ood  supply  of  tubas  end  other 
essential  parts  for  machines.  Ada 
(Okla.)  News,  P.  O.  Box  489,  ZIP  74820 
or  call  George  E.  Gurley,  (405)  332-4433. 


NATIONAL  A-250  offset  plate  proces¬ 
sor.  2  years  old,  good  working  condi¬ 
tion.  Located  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  (308) 
432-4114. 


MAILROOM 


NEWSPAPER  PLASTIC  BAGS  end  bun¬ 
dle  wraps,  any  sixe  and  tint,  plain  or 
printed.  During  the  oil  crisis  we  met 
our  customers'  needs  at  a  fair  price. 
Our  resin  supply  guaranteed  by  ARCO. 
Send  specs  for  quote  or  call  Dale 
Streck.  (collect)  DelSymCo.  Old  Marl- 
ton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J.  08053,  (409) 
983-5455. 


USED  CUTLER-HAMMER  newspaper 
conveyor.  Mechanical  drive.  As  is  or 
reconditioned.  Sold  separately  or  with 
installation.  Schroeder  Conveyor  Sys¬ 
tems,  4421  Oakmont  St.,  North  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  33048.  (305)  971-8590. 

'^^'^ImCEUANEOUS 

JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER  and  Repro¬ 
ducer,  with  tables.  9  pt.  news-con¬ 
densed,  $500.  Varityper  Headliner,  28 
typemaster  fonts  included  $500.  Small 
horizontal  camera.  Wollensak  lens. 
IS'AxIY'/:  copyboard,  rails  and  lights 
included,  good  shape.  $500.  FOB  Ceres 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  7,  Ceres,  Calif.  95307. 


2  WOOD  AUTOMATIC  web  pasters. 
IDAB  counter-stacker,  Compugraphic 
294ITL,  Compuwriter  II,  4  dual  image 
Intermec  keyboards.  Call  or  write 
Charles  Posey,  Houston  Westside  Re¬ 
porter.  Box  55244  Houton,  Texas  77055. 
Ph.:  (713)  447-0200. 


NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1894  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-4525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (214)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron.  Ohio  44313 

^IpRESSEslTMACHiNER^ 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  II  FOLDER 
SINGLE  3:2  FOLDER  IN  DOUBLE 
FRAMES 

23  9/14"  CUTOFF 
DOUBLE  FORMERS 
DOUBLE  UPPER  FORMERS 
FINCOR  MASTER  CONTROL  PANEL 
INCLUDED 

HAS  HAD  VERY  LIHLE  USE 
INSTALLED  1947 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
OFFERED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

P.  O.  Box  5487  Lenexa,  Kans.  44215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42342 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/ 14  x  34 
Goss  Signature  8  units  22  %  x  34 
Goss  Signature  4  units  22%  x  34 
Goss  Urbanite  presses  and  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1948 
Fairchild  Newskinq  4  units 
IPEC,  INC. 

40|  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  40412 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


UNIVERSITY  DAILY  seeks  person  to  fill 
new.  permanent,  full-time  position  in  ad 
sales.  Minimum  3  years  experience  sell¬ 
ing  display  advertising  for  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Degree  preferred,  but  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  on  undergraduate  or  grad¬ 
uate  degree.  Salary,  commission,  car 
allowance.  University  fringes.  Equal 
Oppo'tunity  Employer.  Send  resume 
and  references:  Director,  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Indiana  State  University, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  47809. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

LOOKING  FOR  good  used  Mark  I 
Pacesetter.  Contact  Dick  Anderson.  The 
Bulletin,  Bend.  Oreg.  (503)  382-1811. 


ONE  EACH:  178-4001-21  Throat  Heater 
assembled  and  178-5051-12  mouthpiece 
for  Star  Electric  pot  for  Model  8 
Linotype.  New  or  new  condition.  High 
Plains  Journal  1500  E.  Wyatt  Earp 
Blvd.,  Dodge  City,  Kans.  47801. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used 
Graphic  Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R. 
Oliver,  194— 14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay 
$500.  Mr.  Levous.  (305  )  754-3233.  45  N.E. 
54  St..  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  2  Goss  Urbanite 
press  units.  Don  Olson,  Daily  Iberian, 
New  Iberia,  La.  70540. 

3-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  press  in  good  con¬ 
dition  wanted  January  I.  Call  (405) 
845-3444,  Gene  Chamberlain,  Mobridge 
(S.D.)  Tribune. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
^IRCULATlofr^OMoflON 


GEORGE  BLUE 

Available  IOfl/75  Boy  Crews 

(305)  422-9329 

2289  N.  Wallen  Dr.  Lake  Park,  Fla. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
small  daily  in  Zona  5.  Opportun'ty  for 
the  person  ready  to  manage  their  own 
department.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  A  great  community 
for  your  family.  Resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  1220,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  circulation  manager,  car¬ 
rier  boy  experience,  for  suburban 
weekly  in  western  New  York.  $9000- 
plus.  Salary  to  grow  with  results.  Box 
1259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  18,000  daily.  Must  have  proven 
track  record,  able  to  motivate  people 
and  be  promotion  minded.  Good 
starting  salary  and  excellent  benefits. 
Great  family  living  in  western  Ne¬ 
braska  near  Wyoming  fishing  and  Colo¬ 
rado  skiing.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Ha-old  E.  Keller,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Star-Herald,  Scotts¬ 
biuff,  Neb.  49341. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  by  aggressive  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group.  Classified  management 
exper'ence  and  good  track  record  a 
must.  Warm  climate  outstanding  com¬ 
munity  to  raise  family.  We  have  good 
growth  potential  and  are  offering  an 
excellent  salary  plus  incentive.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRE  PRINT  CONSULTANTS  i 

WEEKLIES— INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS,  i 
Capture  your  share  of  the  booming  re-  i 
tail  circular  market.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  DelSymCo  Corporation,  | 
Old  Marlton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J.  08053, 
(409)  983-5455.  ' 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS  i 

PRESS  INSTALATIONS,  rigging  en¬ 
gineering  modifications.  rebuilding  | 
:  and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  I 
{  wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En-  ■ 
qineerinq.  Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen. 
Texas  78501,  (512)  482-7011. 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


MAGAZINE  EXPERT 

Established  professional  Journalism 
school  in  major  metropolitan  area  seeks 
talented  mid-career  magazine  writer/ 
editor  for  full-time  university  faculty 
position.  Must  have  quality  professional 
credentials. 

Applicants  should  also  have  an  Interest 
In  a  substantive  area  such  as  legal  af¬ 
fairs,  science  or  business. 

Position  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
innovation  in  classroom,  for  creative 
curriculum  changes  and  for  on-going 
interaction  with  the  magazine  industry. 
We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer.  Box  1322.  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SALES  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  10  girl  daily  office.  Requires 
supervision,  training  and  motivation  of 
personnel.  Excellent  opoortunity  and 
potential.  Fringe  benefits  include  3 
weeks  vacation,  paid  medical,  ret're- 
ment  and  pleasant  wo-klng  conditions 
In  3  year  old  plant.  Salary  plus  bonus. 
Send  resume  to  Paul  O  Stansbury, 
P.O.  Box  40.  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed  by  40.000  circulation  daily 
newspaper  In  South.  We  need  a  take 
charge  manager  with  a  success  rec¬ 
ord.  We  need  experience  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  If  you're  ready 
to  move  up,  send  resume  to  Box  1240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  CHANCE  TO  PROVE  YOURSELF! 
We  reed  a  salesperson  to  continue  re¬ 
building  a  previously  neglected  classi¬ 
fied  section  while  handling  a  few  dis¬ 
play  accounts.  The  faster  the  job  Is 
done,  the  quicker  the  applicant  will 
become  our  classified  manager.  Excel- 
lent  salary  liberal  commission  plan, 
usual  benefits.  Write:  Reid  L.  Chr'sten- 
sen.  Daily  Gate  City,  1014  Main  St., 
Keokuk,  Iowa  52432. 


NEW  ENGLAND  medium  size  PM  daily 
has  immediate  opening  for  an  exnerl- 
enced  classified  manager  who  Is  strong 
on  management,  organ'zation  and  sales. 
Our  manager  Is  retl-ing  leaving  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportun'ty  for  a  manager  of  a 
small  paper  to  move  up.  A  good  com¬ 
pany  with  top  fringe  benefits.  Resume, 
salary  requirements  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  with  proven  record  to  direct  staff 
and  generate  volume  sales  for  estab¬ 
lished  50  000  circulation  New  England 
weekly.  Send  resume,  salary  histon  and 
availability  data  to  Box  1249,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE 
WANTED  BY  CENTRAL 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  GROUPI 
Due  to  recent  growth  we  ere  looking 
for  leverel  good  newspaper  advertising 
people.  If  you  have  the  desire  to 
achieve  and  good  sales  and  layout 
ability  we  would  like  to  conside-  your 
application  for  one  of  these  positions. 
We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily  and 
four  weeklies  from  a  single  modern 
offset  plant.  We  offer  a  good  salary 
plus  a  libe'al  bonus  and  good  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  The  living  is  great  in 
sunny  Central  Arizona  I 
If  inte'ested  submit  your  resume  to 
Paul  Whitworth,  Advertising  Director, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  i39,  Casa  Grande.  Ariz.  85222. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  to  repre-  ' 
sent  major  newspaper  chain  at  district.  | 
regional  and  national  level  from  Zone  | 
6  office.  Marketing  degree  coupled  ' 
with  newspaper  sales  background  re¬ 
quired.  Self-sta'ter  send  resume  to  Box 
1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  QUALIFIED  ADVERTISING  ; 
SALESPERSON  for  immediate  opening. 
35,000  circulation  daily,  a  John  P. 
Scripps  newspape^  located  in  beautiful 
seaside  Southern  California  community 
45  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  Excellent 
growth  market.  Fine  recreation  good 
schools  and  shopping  facilities.  CON-  < 
TACT  Advert  sing  Director  Bessa  Mile- 
ham.  Ventura  County  Star-Free  Press, 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Ventura  Calif.  93001,  i 
(805)  443-9901.  I 


30,000  CIRCULATION  weekly  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  ad  person.  Zone  8.  Box  1311, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESPERSON  FOR  SMALL 
CENTRAL  JERSEY  WEEKLY. 
(201)  247-7997. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  needed  for  ' 
weekly  serving  world's  largest  resort 
city.  Excellent  opportunity  for  self¬ 
starter  who  knows  how  to  write  an  ad 
and  what  to  say  to  top  executives.  Good 
salary  and  commission.  Write  Manager, 
Virginia  Beach  Sun.  138  Rosemont  Rd., 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23452. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

If  you  are  an  innovative,  sales-oriented 
advertising  director  looking  for  a  move  i 
to  a  larger  newspaper,  send  us  your  ' 
complete  resume.  We  have  the  circula-  I 
tion  and  product  we  need  you  to  give 
us  the  sales.  It  will  be  a  reorganization 
and  rebuilding  job,  but  the  financial 
and  professional  rewards  make  it  well 
worth  the  effort.  Paper  is  45,000  circu¬ 
lation,  4-days,  suburban  market.  Box 
1323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
with  high  credentials  in  developing  all 
facets  of  display  and  classified  sales 
departments.  9000  circulation  in  Upper 
Great  Lakes  region.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Box  1315,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  AD  SALES  REP  to  repre¬ 
sent  our  young  organization.  We  pub¬ 
lish  2  monthly  music  magazines  cur¬ 
rently  totaling  30,000  in  circulation  and 
growing.  No  competition  in  our  field. 
Excellent  commission  and  good  repeat 
business.  Box  1305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  new 
Catholic  weekly  newspaper  now  being 
set  up  in  northern  Virginia  area.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  the 
Editor,  Box  128,  200  N.  Glebe  Rd.  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.  22203. 


TO  FLORIDA — Active  Florida 
oaily,  part  of  a  large  rational  newspa- 
P®''  chain,  needs  dynamic  salespeople 
with  proven  track  records  in  adverfs- 
mg  sales.  Must  have  experience  working 
in  a  highly  competitive  market  and  be 
a  self-starter  with  high  drive.  We  offer 
a  starting  salary  commensurate  with 
background  and  good  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Please  send  resume  detailing  work 
history  and  present  salary  to  Box  1327, 
Editor  S  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
'^'loiSPLAY'ADVERTj^^ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Ready  to  take  the  big  step?  Florida 
PM  in  a  competitive  market  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  aggressive, 
enthusiastic  display  advert'sing  man¬ 
ager.  If  you  can  motivate  people  to 
achieve  expected  results,  don't  miss 
this  opportunity.  We  are  part  of  a 
large  publicly-held  newspape'  group. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1243,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

FOR  WOULD-BE  REPORTERS 
WITH  LITTLE  EXPERIENCE 
HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Epi- 
copal  religious  order  which  publishes 
a  general  news  magazine  in  western 
Canada,  is  recruiting  new  members, 
men  anl  women,  to  train  as  reporters 
and  writers.  Company  members  re¬ 
ceive  as  income  $1  a  day  plus  all 
living  essentials.  For  a  person  of  deci¬ 
sive  religious  conviction  who  wants 
to  serve  in  the  media,  this  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  learn,  on  a  highly  ef¬ 
fective  and  tightly  edited  magazine. 
Write  the  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross.  11224  142  St'eet,  Edmonton, 
Canada,  T5M-IT9,  (403  )  452-8442. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  for  8000  daily 
in  pleasant  community  of  14,000.  Pay 
commensurate  with  expe'ience.  Contact 
Jack  Brown,  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Reflector. 

EDITOR 

EMPLOYE 

PUBLICATIONS 

Excellent  writing,  editing  and  layout 
capabilities  required.  Must  be  able  to 
inform,  educate,  persuade,  recogn'ze 
and  give  sense  of  commuity  to  40,000  - 
employees  in  highly  diversified  coast- 
to-coast  corporation.  Imagination  and 
an  innovative  approach  to  excellence 
in  corporate  journalism  required.  De¬ 
gree  in  Journalism  with  5-10  years  ex¬ 
perience  describing  technical  products 
and  programs  in  simple  language  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  job  offers  diversity  and 
challenge.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Submit  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  L.  M.  Whitney,  General  Dynamics, 
Pierre  Laclede  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
43105. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY:  City  editor 
sought  for  1 00,000 -f  Midwestern  AM  j 
Need  a  creative  idea  producer  capable  ! 
of  leading  a  thoroughly  professional  I 
staff.  Good  working  conditions  and  ! 
pay.  Box  1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  for  Virgin'a 
afternoon  daily,  with  at  least  4  years 
experience.  Should  be  able  to  cover 
everything  including  spot  news,  features 
and  politics.  Only  applicants  from 
Zone  3  or  4  will  be  considered.  Box 
1235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

If  you  can  handle  the  No.  I  soot  in  a 
30-man  newsroom  let  us  hear  from  you, 
but  only  if  you  are  interested  in  pro- 
duc'ng  the  No.  I  metropolitan  suburban 
daily  in  the  U.S.  No  ivory  tower  job, 
but  a  position  that  requires  day  to  day 
hands-on  direction,  plus  strong  plan¬ 
ning.  Must  understand  multi-commu¬ 
nity,  broad  coverage  approach.  A  big 
salary  and  top  fringes  available  to  the 
right  person.  Box  1300,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  business  weekly.  Send  clips  and 
confidential  background  information  to 
Box  1248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  small  Florida  daily  which 
places  special  emphasis  on  local  news 
coverage.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  management,  be 
capable  of  t''aining  a  young  staff  and  i 
must  excel  in  layout  skills.  Send  com-  j 
plete  resume  and  letter  explaining  ex¬ 
perience  in  managing  local  news  to  Box 
1313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  new  Catholic 
weekly  newspaper  now  being  set  up  in 
northern  Virginia  area.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  the  Editor,  Box 
128,  200  N.  Glebe  Rd.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22203. 

STATE  EDITOR— 35,000  Illinois  daily 
seeks  State  Editor  with  understanding 
of  small  town  needs,  ability  to  work 
with  3  bureaus  and  15  county  corre¬ 
spondents.  Box  1280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  suburban  Chicago  weekly  group. 
Recent  Journalism  graduate  with  intern¬ 
ship  experience  preferred.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Box  1292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 
EDlfoRIAT^'^^^^ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  handle  sports  sec¬ 
tion  (local  and  AP  coverage)  including 
average  4-7  pages  for  daily  of  20  000 
circulation.  Aoply  Calvin  M.  Craig, 
Editor,  North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale, 
Pa.  19444. 

OHIO.  40,000  circulation  daily  seeks 
copy  editor  for  central  desk.  Editing, 
headlines,  layout.  Experience  requ:red. 
Potential  for  growth  in  responsibility. 
Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  semi-weekly  in 
2  to  3  months.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to  News-Bulletin,  Box  25,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 


EDITOR —  7-year-old  weekly  "alterna¬ 
tive"  newspaper  (upstate  New  York). 
Editing  and  reporting  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Must  be  able  to  develop  and 
implement  editorial  direction.  7  people 
on  editorial  staff.  Long  hours,  some¬ 
times  difficult  working  conditions,  but 
a  unique,  exciting  challenge  for  the 
right  person.  Average  age  of  present 
23-person  staff,  27.  Send  resume,  clip¬ 
pings  to:  Ken  Simon.  Syracuse  New 
Times,  Dept.  EP.  Box  95,  University  Sta., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Skilled  editor  for  second  spot  on  T-man 
night  desk.  Minimum  5  years  exper’ence 
on  medium  to  large  daily  only.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  top  credentials  and  ref¬ 
erences;  someone  who  knows  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  challenges  copy.  Large  7- 
day  suburban  Area  2  newspaper.  Box 
1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  progressive 
weekly  in  university  town.  Job  demands 
versatile  editor-writer  to  oroduce  out¬ 
standing  newspaper.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Towne  Courier,  P.  O. 
Box  1510.  East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823. 


EDITOR  for  fast  growing  bi-weekly  in 
southwest  Louisiana.  Position  open  im¬ 
mediately  for  self-starter  with  ambition. 
Send  resume  with  required  starting  sal¬ 
ary  to  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can  gen- 
erate  news  rather  than  just  reoort  it. 
Must  be  accurate,  fast,  complete.  Deep 
South  daily  of  13,000.  Only  applicants 
from  Zones  3,4,6  considered.  Send  clips 
and  tell  all,  including  salary  needs,  first 
letter.  Box  1321.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR 

Public  Relations  &  Advertising 

We  have  a  creative,  choice  opportunity  available  for  a  take-charge 
professional  who  has  the  expertise  to  handle  total  supervision  of 
the  Public  Relations  and  Advertising  of  our  leading  Chicago 
health  care  corporation. 

This  challenging  position  requires  an  aggressive  individual  with  a 
BS,  preferably  in  Journalism  or  English.  Your  background  will 
include  at  least  2  years  reporting  and  a  minimum  of  4  years  Public 
Relations  and  Advertising  experience,  with  some  responsibility  at 
the  management  level.  This  exposure  will  have  prepared  you  for 
total  responsibility  of  Public  Relations  and  Advertising  planning 
and  programming,  media  liaison,  PR  management  development, 
publications,  speech  writing  and  convention  service.  You  should 
be  extremely  talented  in  both  written  and  verbal  communication. 
We  offer  a  competitive  starting  salary  commensurate  with  your 
experience  and  ability  and  an  excellent  employee  benefit  program. 
For  immediate  consideration,  send  resume  in  confidence,  includ¬ 
ing  experience,  education,  and  salary  history,  to: 


Box  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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FREELANCE 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
news  correspondent  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey  area.  News  coverage,  feature 
articles,  photos.  Box  1288.  Eo^itor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

We're  looking  for  a  top-notch  fore¬ 
man  with  proven  ability  to  handle 
people  and  run  an  efficient  room — 
a  person  who  knows  all  aspects  of 
mailroom  operation,  including 
machine  inserting,  California  daily 
and  Sunday  publication.  Challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  good  salary 
and  fringes.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence.  Send  lull  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  past  earnings 
and  salary  expected  etc.  to  Box 
1213,  Uitor  and  Publisher. 

(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employar) 


PRESSROOM 

WANTED:  Experienced  pressman  for  7- 
unit  Goss  Community  suburban.  Dark- 
room,  platemaking  helpful.  Good 
wages,  benefits.  No  floaters.  Write  Don 
Kramer,  Dispatch,  Box  839.  Casa 
Grande,  Aril.  B5222. 


PRESSMAN  with  4-color  experience  on 
Goss  Community.  Other  photo  compo¬ 
sition  skills  desirable.  Apply  giving 
details  of  abilities,  experience,  wage 
requirements  to;  Daily  Press,  Box  313, 
Ashland,  Wise.  S46M. 


j  PASTEUP  MANAGER 

!  We  want  the  best  pasteup  manager  in 
I  the  United  States.  Should  have  pride 
in  work  and  be  capable  of  producing 
clean,  neat  and  attractive  pasteups. 
Could  now  be  No.  2  person  and  want 
to  move  up  to  manage  own  department. 
Will  have  excellent  opportunity  to  or¬ 
ganise  and  build  own  department.  Must 
:  be  strong  leader  but  easy  to  work  with. 
I  Tight  deadlines,  odd  working  hours 
I  more  rule  than  exception.  Competitive 
I  or  better  salary  and  benefits.  Situated 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  easy  access  to 
'  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  Send 
resume  to  The  Wyoming  Valley  Observ¬ 
er/Today  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  0, 
'  Conyngham  Ave.  and  Quackenbush  Rd., 
1  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  IB844. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  given  in  the  ad,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clips  submitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Include  only 
material  which  can  be  forward¬ 
ed  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of  any 
material  submitted  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


TERnrORV  SALES  MANAGERS 

COMPOSITION  PRODUCTS 

Midwest  and  Eastern  Regions 

MGD  Graphics  Systems,  a  major  division  of  Rockwell 
International  seeks  territory  sales  managers  for  its 
expanding  Information  Products  Division.  Informa¬ 
tion  Products  Division  designs,  manufactures  and 
markets  many  computer  based  composition  systems 
for  the  expanding  newspaper  industry.  We  seek  man¬ 
agement  oriented  individuals  to  market  and  sell  in 
the  East  and  Midwest,  with  3-5  years  related  experi¬ 
ence  required.  A  college  degree  and  knowledge  of 
graphic  arts  industry  a  definite  plus.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary,  above  average  benefits  and  opportunity 
for  professional  growth. 

For  immediate  consideration  forward  letter  or  res¬ 
ume,  including  salary  history  to: 


Director  of  Marketing 
Information  Products  Division 
ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL 
2735  Curtiss  St.,  Downers  Grove,  III.  60515 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CIRCULATION 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER  of  weekly  group  seeks  re¬ 
location.  Proven  record  includes  out¬ 
standing  turn-around  success  with  sev¬ 
eral  properties — weekly  and  daily.  ' 
Currently  employed  with  well-known  | 
and  excellent  group  organization.  When  ' 
we  meet,  my  accomplishments  and  rep-  ' 
utation  will  speak  for  themselves. 
Family  man.  financially  sound,  mid-  i 
30s.  Business  degree.  No  groups  need  ' 
reply.  All  confidences  respected.  Please 
state  earnings  opportunity,  range  and 
growth  potential  in  first  letter.  Box 
1273.  Editor  t  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-EDITOR,  experi¬ 
enced  all  newspaper  areas,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  advancement,  weekly  or  daily. 
Box  1267,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  Young  newspaper  executive  seeks 
new-  challenging  position.  Daily  and 
weekly  experience  in  all  areas  of  op¬ 
eration.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box  1310. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAGER  (39)  on 
30.000-F  daily  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  as  Publisher  of  larger  property. 
Present  position  satisfy'ng,  but  tamily 
ownerhip  of  property  limits  opportu¬ 
nity.  Former  ad  director,  strong  in  cost 
control.  Box  1302.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director. 
Quality  background  with  competitive 
experience  in  major  and  minor  markets. 
Strong  in  administration,  sales,  market¬ 
ing.  P.R.  and  personal  image.  Experi¬ 
enced  team  man  and  profit  producer 
with  over  20  good  working  years  ahead 
seeking  executive  post  with  good  firm. 
Box  1245,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CCfP  Cfassffladt— 

A$  efFeetIva  In 
Pha  neMTspoper  community 
at  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  In  your  eommunityl 


LOSING  CIRCULATION  and  wonder¬ 
ing  why?  District  Manager  on  medium 
sized  property  seeks  circulation  man¬ 
ager's  slot  on  similar  sized  paper.  MA, 
excellent  promoter,  organizer  and  mo¬ 
tivator.  Let  my  8  years  of  successful 
experience  develop  your  market.  Box 
1299.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GEORGE  BLUE 

Available  10/ 1/75  Boy  Crews 

(305)  622-9329 

2289  N.  Wallen  Dr.  Lake  Park.  Fla. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  AREA.  Circulation 
man.  Seek  work.  25  years  experience. 
Box  1287  Editor  A  Nblisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  strong  in  j 
all  3  phases  of  circulation;  relocate  in  I 
Zone  3,4.  Fully  qualified.  Budget  mind-  i 
ed.  Present  circulation  25,000.  Box  1156 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

olsPLAy^DVERTisiNG 

DISPI.AY- WORKING  Ad  Manager,  out¬ 
standing  organizer  and  motivator.  Un¬ 
equaled  in  sales  and  account  control. 
Graranteed  solid,  long  term  lineage 
increases.  B.  Scales.  (415)  447-7637. 

AD  DIRECTOR — Excellent  record  as  ad 
director  for  group  of  dailies,  profes¬ 
sional.  young  and  ambitious.  Would 
like  to  locate  in  Western  U.S.  Box  1294. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Award-win¬ 
ning  retail  advertising  manager  looking 
for  Ad  Director's  slot  on  40,d00-f  daily. 
Family  man.  30  years  old.  MA,  can  de¬ 
velop  new  ideas  and  motivate  your  ex¬ 
isting  staff  to  greater  performance.  Box 
1301.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MONTANA,  IDAHO,  WYOMING 
I  NEWSPAPERS— Account  executive  on 
large  Eastern  daily  newspaper  seeks 
Advertising  Management  position.  Res¬ 
ume;  character,  work  references.  Box 
i  852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  with  major  account  responsi¬ 
bility  seeking  retail  management  op¬ 
portunity.  College  grad.  25  years  old. 
with  3  years  of  successful  self  ng  expe¬ 
rience  with  major  metropolitan  daily. 
Well-rounded  with  knowledge  of  bud¬ 
geting,  co-op,  account  servicing,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  sales  and  offset  produc¬ 
tion.  Have  worked  hard  and  been  pro¬ 
moted  rapidly  at  present  paper  but 
have  run  out  of  immediate  growing 
room.  Seek  an  opportunity  where  I  can 
direct  sales  efforts  in  a  positive  and 
creative  way.  Reply  to  Box  1316,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

1  EDITOR/REPORTER — 12  years  reporter/ 
i  writer  covering  New  York  City  and 
North  Jersey.  5  years  as  editor.  Incisive 
writing,  skillful  heads,  capt'ons,  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup.  Specialties:  investioative 
news,  politics,  features.  Strong  on  ideas, 
issues.  Interested  work  New  York  C  ty. 
North  Jersey  or  vicinity.  Box  1324,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publishe'. 


FLEXIBLE,  hard-working  reporter,  24, 
seeks  position  Oregon.  Washington, 
weekly  or  daily.  3V'2  years  experience 
general  assignment,  city  hall,  photog¬ 
raphy,  layout.  Box  1326.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CHECK  MY  REFERENCES  as  a  White 
House/Capitol  Hill  reporter,  editorial 
writer,  assistant  editor  at  32  after  9 
years  in  Washington.  Box  1328,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DEDICATED  BRITISH  trade  journal  edi¬ 
tor  (25.  married)  seeks  permanent 
position  anywhere  in  USA/Canada.  Sal¬ 
ary  unimportant,  anything  considered. 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  request.  Box 
1150,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


HARD-WORKING  news  editor.  30,  of 
small.  Midwest  daily,  seeks  edit  ng  or 
reporting  job  with  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly  in  Region  7  or  8.  Strong  on  writing 
and  layout.  Also  experienced  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  darkroom  work.  Box 
IIM,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeking  rep- 
ortorial  or  editorial  job  to  facilitate 
marriage,  settlement.  Interested  in 
people  not  numbers.  Extensive  writing, 
editing,  graphics  experience.  Box  1225, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  capable  editor  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  from  a  newspaper 
which  has  a  challenging  opening  at  a 
reasonable  salary  in  a  pleasant  com¬ 
munity.  Box  1247,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NYU  HONORS  Journalism  graduate 
with  6  months  experience  as  AP  report¬ 
er-intern  seeks  position  with  daily. 
Hardworking,  dedicated  reliable,  will 
consider  any  start,  any  Zone.  Resume, 

I  samples.  Box  1243.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  27,  7  years  experi¬ 
ence  aggressive,  competitive,  with 
knack  for  breaking  hard  news.  Fast,  ac- 
i  curate,  capable  deskman.  Greg  Boeck, 
j  280t  Fialdcrest  Ct.,  Orlando,  Fla., 

:  32809.  (305)  855-2216. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  student, 
B-E  average,  experience  —  covering 
Capitol  Hill  and  Federal  agencies  for 
Washington  Bureau  and  a  noted  pri¬ 
vate  publisher.  Desire  part-time  posi¬ 
tion  doing  same  type  work.  Also  have 
photography  skills  and  equipment. 
Box  1210.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR;  Long  on  experience  but  still 
young.  Work  includes  newspapers  from 
I  weekly  to  metro  daily,  magazines.  PR 
and  government,  both  writing  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Currently  department  head  on 
major  metro.  Now  interested  in  put- 
I  ting  it  together  as  managing  editor, 

'  20-30M  daily,  aiming  for  solid,  credible 
local  report  and  bright  package.  Box 
1189,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

FARM.  COURT  AND  POLICE  beats  in 
2'/2  years  with  quantity-minded  3SM 
daily.  I'm  ready  for  quality  paper  that 
values  features,  digging.  Any  beat,  any 
Zona,  use  camera,  know  layout.  Box 
1262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DOES  YOUR  SPORTS  department  need  | 
creative,  imaginative  leadership?  Let  t 
24  yaari  experience  work  for  you.  Ad-  j 
ministrativa-slot  position  sought  metro.  | 
politan  PMS.  Box  1207,  Editor  it  i 
Publisher,  j 

REPORTER.  28,  seeks  position  as  sports-  | 
writer  for  daily  in  any  Zone.  Two  years  ; 
axparianca  as  weekly  editor  and  gen-  i 
oral  assignment  reporter  covering  city  j 
beats  and  doing  entertainment  tea-  I 
tures.  Strong  sports  background  and 
natural  writing  facility  in  this  area. 
Box  1176,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


EDITiNG  OR  WRITING  POSITION  ' 
sought  by  exceptionally  qualified  can¬ 
didate,  recently  returned  from  overseas. 
Former  correspondent  and  writer  for 
TIME-LIFE.  CBS,  UPl,  with  book  credits  ; 
and  national  awards.  Reporting  collect-  | 
ed  by  major  universities.  Daily  experi-  I 
ence.  43  years  old.  Former  president  of 
major  international  PR  firm.  Box  1250,  | 
Editor  It  Publisher. 

”  EXPERIENCED 
VIETNAMESE 
REFUGEE 
JOURNALISTS 

We  need  jobs  for  former  Southeast 
Asian  journalists  who  are  now  refugees  I 
in  this  country.  We  have  identified  j 
more  than  lOO  who  worked  for  both  I 
American  news  organisations  and  le¬ 
gitimate  Asian  news  organizations  and 
who  came  hare  without  jobs  awaiting 
them. 

Our  organization  is  composed  of  pro-  i 
fessionals  who  want  to  help  their  fel-  { 
low  professionals  relocate  and  find  I 
jobs.  We  have  the  resources  to  under¬ 
write  English-language  training  for  i 
those  who  need  it. 

We  need  positions  in  all  madia  and  | 
all  skills — professional,  secretarial, 
clerical,  mechanical.  You  can  choose 
your  new  employee  from  our  file  of 
resumes.  We  will  arrange  for  inter¬ 
views. 

For  more  information,  write  The  Cor¬ 
respondents'  Committee  for  Refugee 
Relief.  Suita  SOI  ITOI  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Or  call  (202  )  331-0900. 

LAW  GRAD — Masters  in  Journalism  30, 
seeks  position  using  either  or  both  sxills 
in  firm,  media,  corporation,  govern- 
rnant  or  education.  Experience:  Legisla¬ 
tion,  investigations,  advertising,  5  years 
Comm'ssioned  Military  Service.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bar  candidate.  Box  1236.  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR  seeking 
challenge  with  growth  potential.  Of¬ 
fers  IS  years  experience  including 
building  design,  offset  conversion, 
modern  typography,  award-winning 
news  coverage  and  community  invoive- 
ment.  Box  1218.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  copy  editor,  41.  seeks 
to  relocate.  Write,  rewrite.  Seattle 
Times.  Wes  Johnson  10815  S.E.  233rd 
PI.,  Kent,  Wash.  98031. 

frustrated  reporter  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenges.  4  years  experience  on  daily.  2 
awards.  2  Pulitzer  Prize  nominations. 
Box  1228,  Editor  It  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  or  copy  editor  job 
wanted;  now  wire  editor  small  daily, 
seek  better  pay.  IS  years  experience, 
accurate,  enjoy  layout,  bright  heads. 
Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  JOURNALIST  with  10  years 
experience  on  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  seeks  editorial 
position  in  Zone  3,  4,  S  or  6.  Prefer 
weekly  newspaper  or  small  daily.  4923 
Mockingbird  Lane,  Memphis  Tenn. 
38117.(901)  767-7385. 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTER/DESKMAN,  29.  J-Grad. 
U.S.  daily  and  European  wire  service 
experience  includes  computerized  news 
storage  and  transmission  systems.  Noted 
for  speed  under  pressure  and  sharp, 
tightly-written  human  interest  shorts. 
Prefer  desk  operation  Zona  9  but  will 
consider  any.  Box  1261,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  I  year  weekly  experience 
(general  assignment,  features,  soma 
editing).  Masters  in  Urban  Affairs, 
U.S.  Government  experience;  seek  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  or  weekly,  any  Zona.  Mark 
Weinberg.  1318  Forest  St.,  Bellingham, 
Wash.  9822S. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  31,  versatile  report¬ 
er  Journalism  Masters  Degree,  fore  ^n. 
U.S.  experience.  Seek  editing,  reporting 
position.  Box  1204.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  ER  WITH  STREET  SAVVY  seeks  new 
challenge — knows  general,  courthouse, 
police,  courts,  darkroom,  layout,  edit¬ 
ing.  J-Grad,  female,  will  move  any¬ 
where— Damn  Good.  Box  1178,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  DESK  job  wanted  by  hard¬ 
working  woman  journalist  who's  tired 
of  writing.  Experience  as  mai  eup  edi¬ 
tor  for  women's  pages  of  majcr  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  1256,  Editor  it 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  42,  convarant  all 
editorial  functions,  competent  swing 
man,  axparicncad  reporS>;  all  beats, 
vary  goo'j  off-beat,  human  interest. 
Located  Zona  9,  Box  1080,  Editor  t 
Publishtr. 


REPORTER  —  Ambitious,  responsible 
May  grad  U.  of  North  Carolina  J- 
School,  feature  writer  on  Tar  Heel,  any 
Zone.  Box  1216.  Editor  i  Pubiisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-Photograph- 
er,  27,  5  years  at  medium  Zone  5  daily, 
seeks  job  at  bigger  paper.  BA  in  Po¬ 
litical  Science-History,  strong  on  local 
government,  features,  politics.  3  years 
inner  city  beat,  2  years  drama  critic. 
Box  1307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORT  OF  KINGS.  Talented  J-Grad 
with  race  track  blood  seeks  position 
of  horse  racing  reporter  and/or  handi- 
capper.  News  writing  experience.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  experienced  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  enjoys  communicating  diffi¬ 
cult  science.  business  news  to  general 
audiences.  Seeks  spot  on  trade  or  mass 
publication  in  Area  2.  Box  1297,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  25,  seeks  similar  po¬ 
sition  on  10-20,000  circulation  paper. 
Seasoned  professional,  experienced  at 
directing  small  daily  staff.  Columnist, 
feature  writer,  reporter,  editor  seeks 
step  up  to  organization  that  encour¬ 
ages  aggressiveness,  perfection,  dedi¬ 
cation.  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Box 
1298.  Uitor  S  Publisher. 


NEED  A  NEWS  EDITOR,  wire  editor  or 
copy  editor?  31,  experienced,  enthusi- 
ast.c,  hard-working.  Salary  requirements 
reasonable.  Prefer  small  or  medium 
city  in  attractive  area.  Let  me  help  you 
improve  your  newspaper.  Box  1304,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PLUS  10  YEARS:  rim,  beat,  tower.  Seek 
paying  metro  ayem.  Box  1308,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  5  years  experience,  seeks 
desk  job  on  medium-large  metro.  Res¬ 
ume.  references  on  request.  Box  1309, 
Editor  it  Publisher. 


GOING  CRAZY  on  medium  sized  daily 
that  seems  drawn  to  club  meetings  like 
flies  to  a  dead  calf.  Working  as  general 
assignment  reporter,  want  similar  spot 
on  aggressive  daily,  anywhere.  Super 
news  clips.  Box  1318.  Editor  S  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  report¬ 
er  looking  for  challenging  spot  on  qual¬ 
ity  publication  in  any  Zone.  J-grad,  26, 
photographic  skills.  Box  1319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


SPORTS-SPORTS-SPORTSI  Media  grad 
(22),  all-American  type  tried  writing 
sports,  liked  it  and  won't  be  happy  un¬ 
til  he  writes  sports  again!  TV-radio 
sportscasting  background.  Sports  Editor 
at  22  of  Sunday  paper  which  foundered 
financially.  Just  finished  as  PR/ Publi¬ 
city  assistant  at  Delaware  Park  race¬ 
track.  Any  Zone.  Bruce  Bryde  80  Welsh 
Tract  Rd.,  Newark,  Del.  19713.  (302) 
368-2695. 


REPORTER,  3  years  experience,  J-De- 
gree,  seeks  quality  paper.  Experience 
includes  politics,  features,  photography 
and  copy  editing.  Anxious  for  chance 
to  advance  to  business,  science  or  cul¬ 
tural  trends  writer.  Zones  1, 2, 3, 5.  Box 
1291.  Editor  &  Publiher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  25,  with  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  covering  pro,  college  and 
preps,  column  writing,  desk,  layout, 
both  AM  and  PM.  Seek  writing  job  or 
sports  editorship  in  Zone  2,3  or  5.  Hard 
!  working  J-school  grad  strong  on  organ¬ 
ization  and  feature  writing.  Clips  and 
I  resume  on  request.  Box  1295.  Editor  S 
^  Publisher. 

'  FLORIDA-CARIBBEAN  — Writer-report- 
:  er-editor-PR  woman.  J-Grad.  Dedicat¬ 
ed.  19  years  experience  all  media. 
Strong  on  education,  science,  enter- 
‘  tainment.  Seek  challenging  position. 
'  Box  1284.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  INVESTIGATIVE  specialist  seeks  report- 
:  Ing  or  editing  job  with  metro.  National 
award-winner,  MS  Journalism,  top  ref¬ 
erences.  Record  of  accomplishment  in 
supervisory,  management  positions  on 
SOM  daily.  Box  1285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULTI-AWARD  WINNING  editor  with 
tri-weekly  last  S'A  years  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  In  daily  field.  41  with  20  years 
i  ability,  integrity,  stability.  Daily  expe¬ 
rience  as  sports,  city,  managing  editor, 
i  Box  1286,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

CHICAGO-BASED,  Zone  5  coverage: 
articles,  meetings,  interviews,  sidebars, 
photos.  Member:  American  Medical 
Writers,  Associated  Bjsiness  Wrilers. 
National  Association  Science  Writers. 
Don  Radcllffe  Sidebar/Chicago,  Box 
A-J^S.  Chicago,  III.  60690.  (312)  784- 
0724. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

CREATIVE  LEADERSHIP,  backed  by 
sound  business  management  and  an 
understanding  of  the  news  side  of  a 
paper.  Is  my  formula  for  a  successful 
graphics  department.  Currently  head¬ 
ing  major  metro  department,  experi¬ 
ence  also  Includes  magazines  and  PR. 
Excellent  track  record  in  recruiting  and 
training.  Challenge  me.  Box  1190.  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


PHOTO  LAB  MANAGER— Photo  de- 

?ree  with  experience  in  50.000  daily  and 
arge  university  photo  lab.  Experienced 
with  budgets,  work  schedules  and  in¬ 
ventories.  as  well  as  being  an  award¬ 
winning  photographer.  33  years  old  with 
family.  Write  Box  362,  Danvers,  III. 
61732  or  call  (309)  963-4531. 

NEWSPHOTOGRAPHER,  26.  BS.  8  years 
photo/writing  experience  US  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  Desire  demanding  spot  any  re¬ 
gion.  Box  1312.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER  for  Mid¬ 
west  daily  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
photography.  Quality  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  work.  Any  Zone.  Box  1317,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


10  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  on  news  photo 
staffs.  Hard,  dedicated  worker.  Seek 
permanent  position  daily  any  Zone. 
Now  in  Florida.  P.  Morris,  Pn:  (813) 
922-7061,  AM. 


PRESSROOM 


VIETNAM  VET  with  Bachelors  Degree 
in  Political  Science,  hard-work'ng  and 
dependable,  seeks  first  job  as  political 
news  reporter.  Any  Zone.  Wait  O'Dom, 
3217  Mayridge  Ct.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45211. 

SPORTSWRITER.  25.  with  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  new  position.  Strong 
feature  writer,  hard  worker,  excellent 
references.  Box  1282,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ZONE  I  or  2.  Award-winning,  experi¬ 
enced  reporter.  Ava  lable  immediately. 
Box  1306,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE  sports  writer  27.  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  eclitorship  10 
50,000  PM,  or  baeball/desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community 
involvement,  strong  on  organization, 
tight  yet  lively  human  interest  writing; 
extensive  editing,  layout  experience. 
Box  1281,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  press  foreman,  now  hold¬ 
ing  key  pressman's  post  with  daily, 
seeks  opportunity  for  advancement.  Can 
operate  Urbanites  and  others.  Also 
know  composition  systems.  Excellent 
references.  Please  give  all  details  about 
the  poltion  available  and  your  commu¬ 
nity.  Box  1289.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

32-YEAR-OLD  Production  Manager  ex¬ 
perienced  in  conversion.  Masters  from 
RIT.  8  years  on  one  paper.  Box  1258, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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A  Spelling 
and 

Grammar  Crisis 

By 

Thomas  A.  Bowers 
Richard  A.  Cole 
L.  E.  Mullins 


A  letter  from  Prof.  F.  Thomas  Gaumer  of  Ohio  State 
University  appeared  in  Editor  &  PuBLisura  on  November 
23.  Newspaper  executives  “should  be  thankful  that  they 
have  schools  and  departments  of  journalism  between 
them  and  the  high  schools,  and  give  us  credit  for  accom¬ 
plishing  what  we  do  with  the  educationally  stunted  stu¬ 
dents,”  Gaumer  wrote.  “Professional  journalists  also 
should  be  glad  they  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  average 
‘liberal  arts’  graduates  for  their  news  staffs,  because  the 
arts  college  students  may  Ik:  even  worse  than  their  jour¬ 
nalism  counterparts  when  it  comes  to  spelling,  grammar 
and  sentence  structure.” 

Editor  &  Pt  blisiier  considered  the  subject  important 
enough  to  give  additional  coverage  on  December  21  to  re¬ 
marks  by  Prof.  Donald  E.  Wells,  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Communications  at  Washington  State.  Wells 
said  journalism  graduates  are  not  good  enough:  “I  don’t 
think  they  know  enough,  and  I  think  our  newspapers  show 
it.” 


Fifteen  years  ago  parents  and  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  worried  because  Little  Johnny  and  Little  Jane  couldn’t 
read.  Now  that  they’re  in  college,  full-scale  alarm  is 
developing  over  their  deficiency  in  the  English  language. 
More  and  more  have  chosen  journalism  as  a  college  major, 
and  many  editors  and  journalism  educators  contend  that 
problems  of  spelling,  grammar,  usage  and  punctuation 
have  become  particularly  acute.  Or  as  NBC  News  com¬ 
mentator  Edwin  Newman  puts  it,  “Language  is  in  decline.” 

Some  editors  and  publishers  lay  the  blame  for  their 
reporters’  poor  writing  skills  squarely  at  the  journalism 
school  door,  Ronald  H.  Einstoss,  publisher  of  the  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Dclta,  told  journalism  educators  at  a 
Western  Newspaper  Foundation  meeting  in  Reno,  Nev., 
that  they  weren’t  “doing  the  job  of  providing  us  with  the 
people  who  havt  the  tools  that  we  expect  of  l)eginners.” 
Too  many  journalism  school  graduates,  Einstoss  said,  lack 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Specifically, 
“half  the  aspirants  who  come  into  my  office  think  a  board 
of  supervisors  is  plural.  .  .  .  Their  spelling  is  atrocious.” 
He  said  he  would  not  hire  a  reporter  who  could  not  spell, 
regardless  of  how  many  prizes  the  reporter  won  in  college. 

Einstoss’s  remarks  were  reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  November  2,  1974.  In  the  November  16  issue,  nine 
letters  to  the  editor  responded. 

Prof.  John  DeMott  of  Northern  Illinois  University  pro¬ 
posed  tighter  accreditation  standards  for  journalism 
schools.  Prof.  M.L.  Stein  of  California  State  University 
at  Long  Beach  said  the  charges  were  not  new  and  that 
most  journalism  educators  would  not  dispute  them.  But 
Stein  challenged  the  journalists  to  join  in  attacking  the 
root  of  the  problem:  poor  preparation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Some  editors  echoed  Einstoss’s  criticisms.  John  F.  Glenn, 
managing  editor  of  the  Gillette  (Wyo.)  \ews-Record,  said 
two  journalism  school  graduates  he  had  hired  recently 
were  not  prepared  to  tackle  basic  reporting.  Benton  R. 


He  blamed  a  number  of  sources:  journalism  education, 
newspapers,  the  student’s  home  environment  and  the  ed¬ 
ucational  system.  “The  system  and  the  society  are  giving 
us  an  increasing  number  of  young  people  who  don’t  read, 
who  are  visually  rather  than  print  oriented,  who  have  no 
.sense  of  the  niceties  of  language  and  who  don’t  understand 
why  they  need  it.  They  don’t  analyze  and  can’t  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  they  can’t  count  and  often  seem  not  to  have  any 
sense  of  numbers  at  all,  and  they  refuse  to  accept  the  idea 
that  they  bear  any  responsibility  for  their  own  learning.” 

Journalism  educators  do  not  necessarily  take  umbrage 
at  .such  criticism,  for  they  realize  that  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  must  criticize  journalism  education  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  wisdom.  They  know,  too, 
that  journalism  schools  need  to  criticize  the  media  con¬ 
structively  in  the  hope  that  such  criticism  will  lead  to 
increased  professionalism  and  higher  performance.  On  the 
subject  of  English  usage,  however,  the  educators  share  the 
professionals’  concern. 

Prof.  Mary  Gardner  of  Michigan  State,  who  has  taught 
reporting  and  editing  at  the  university  level  for  more 
than  15  years,  says  spelling  and  grammar  are  very  great 
problems — a  horror:  “We’re  getting  more  and  more  illit¬ 
erate  journalists.  There’s  no  doubt  that  the  problem  is 
wor.se  now  that  it  used  to  be.  One  reason  is  that  students 
don’t  read  enough,  very  little  in  fact.  You  learn  a  lot  about 
spelling  and  grammar  by  reading  a  lot.  It’s  a  perceptual 
pattern.” 

Neale  Copple,  director  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism,  agrees  that  the  problem  is  serious. 
He  places  considerable  blame  on  precollege  schooling: 
“Our  students  simply  have  inadequate  preparation  in  high 
school.  We  shouldn’t  even  call  it  grammar  school  any  more. 
Nowhere  in  the  public  schools  is  there  any  pressure  on  the 
students  to  learn  spelling,  grammar,  word  sense  of  feel  for 
the  language.”  But  Copple  thinks  the  problem  is  not  a  lack 
of  reading.  “Kids  coming  to  us  today  are  well  background¬ 
ed  in  literature.  Many  kids  are  reading  books  in  junior 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Patterson,  executive  editor  of  Guide- 
posts,  said  it  was  about  time  “journal¬ 
ism  deans  heard  the  awful  truth  about 
their  graduates,  their  schools,  their 
faculty  and  themselves.” 

The  comments  were  not  all  critical. 
Several  editors  supported  journalism 
education,  and  John  C.  Quinn,  vice- 
president  for  news  in  the  Gannett  or¬ 
ganization,  called  the  Einstoss  charges 
a  “bum  rap.”  Malcolm  W.  Applegate, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Journal,  said  he  had  no  trouble  finding 
a  plentiful  supply  of  talent  coming 
through  journalism  schools. 


(The  authors  are  professors  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.) 


If  you  want  to  diversify, 
call  us  about  the  attractive 
radio,  television  or  CATV 
properties  we’re  tuned  in  on. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  ' 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206. 
(214)  691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

111  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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FIRST  CLASS 
Permit  No.  172 
Now  York,  N.  Y 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

No  Potta«e  Stamp  Necenaiy  If  Mailed  In  the  United  States 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


The'TM  Day  Blues” 


The  Galesburg,  Illinois,  Register-Mail  installed 
a  four  unit,  two  color  cylinder  Wood-Hoe  Litho- 
flex  offset  press  last  August. 


“Remarkable,"  says  Pressroom  Superintendent 
Willis  Hodgeman.  “We’ve  never  been  late  with 
an  edition.  In  fact,  we’ve  decreased  our  press 
time  significantly.  Usually  with  a  new  press 
you’re  lucky  if  you  get  out  by  midnight  the  first 
day. 


We’re  tremendously  impressed  by  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  press  design,  and  its  ease  of 
operation.” 


“Very  successful,”  says  Advertising  Director 
Philip  Gustafson.  “Spot  and  process  color  have 
been  excellent  with  the  use  of  the  color  cylin¬ 
ders.  And  we  run  process  frequently,  spot  every 
day.” 


The  press  they’re  describing  is  something  spec¬ 
ial  for  the  mid-size  newspaper.  Because  that’s 
what  we  set  out  to  make. 


The  Lithoflex  is  fast .  .  .  55,000  pph  straight  or 
27,500  collect. 


It’s  economical  because  it  doesn’t  demand  an 
extra  unit  to  add  color  capacity.  Exclusive  color 
cylinders  mounted  above  the  basic  unit  offer 
total  flexibility.  Use  them  when  you  need  them. 
Don’t  when  you  don’t. 


And  it’s  dependable  because  it’s  engineered  to 
produce  papers,  not  problems. 


We  have  a  new  brochure  that  gives  complete 
details. 


And  Galesburg  has  a  new  press  that  gives  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 


Either  source  can  tell  you  how  the  Lithoflex 
chases  the  blues. 


¥(eren*t  sung 
in  Galesburg 


Left  to  Right:  Willis  Hodgeman,  Press  Room  Supt.,  Charles 
Morrow,  Publisher 


WOOD-HOE 

Divis(on  of  Wood  Industries.  Inc 
333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex.  N  J  08846 
20U469-6600 
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WHEN  A  REGIONAL 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  WAS 
PROPOSEO  IN  CLEVEIAND, 
THE  PRESS  MADE  SURE 
CLEVELANDERS  WEREN'T  TAKEN 

FOR  A  RIDE. 

The  Press  studied  the  issue  for  years,  and  on  January  1 ,  1 974,  we  editorially  proposed  the 
time  had  come  to  act. 

As  the  politicians  and  citizens'  groups  started  moving  under  the  Press'  urging,  we  kept 
people  informed  of  every  development  from  Federal  financing  opportunities  to  reports  on 
other  cities'  transit  systems. 

The  issue  passed  with  a  better  than  2  to  1  margin  on  July  22,  1 975.  And  you've  got  to  give 
the  Cleveland  Press  a  big  part  of  the  credit. 

The  people  in  Cleveland  do.  They  know  the  Press  has  a  history  of  caring  about  their  needs. 
That's  why  497,000  adults  read  the  Press  exclusively.  That's  why  we  reach  109,519  more 
adults  in  the  S.M.S.  A.  than  the  other  daily.  That's  one  reason  we're  the  leader. 


Follow  the  Leader 

The  Cleveland  Press 

Represented  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

Offices  in:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Dallas, 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta 
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